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Nigerian crime 
poses serious 
threat in Britain 



The- intelligence agencies 
MI6 and MI5 are being 
used to clamp down on 
fraud and drug-dealing 
by- West African gangs. 
Jason Bennetto, Crime 
. Correspondent, 
investigates a trend 
costing Britain billions of 
pounds a year. 


The criminals, mainly Nigerians, la 
have been discovered working 5 
inside government depairt- u 
merits, the police and tax offices, d 

The level of crime is so serious T 
that the National Criminal In- v 
teffigeuce Service wiU tomorrow u 
anno unce an expansion of its a 
work agains t the gan g *- c 

Aunts' and eavesdropping 
equipment from MI5, MI 6 1 

and the listening base at the i 

Government Communications « 
Headquarters (GCHQ) in l 
Cheltenham are being used to 

\ investigate Nigerian crime. The 
cost of the fraud atone is£33bn 
a year, says the NCIS. ■ 

•’ " The fraudsters concentrate 
on con-tricks and benefit fraud, 
drug-trafficking,, mainly co- 
caine, and illegal immigration. 
The intelligence agencies are as- 
sisting NCIS and British forces 

- some of the most serious ras- 

. ’ es.Tne secret services can pro- 
vide expertise in infiltrating the 
gangs, bugging, covert surveil- 
lance and identifying targets. 

The gangs, which have 
. strongholds m the US and most 
European countries, farm net- 
works to siphon money and 
have proved difficult to break 

. int'b: Ac trades by West Afncan 

criminals that have been de- 
tected include: 

' " • At the Treasury Sohai tors 
office, the Government’s 


lawyers, a worker was using the 
fax to work a scam involving ad- pa: 
vance fees. She was admonished Ni] 
and sacked. die 

• An employee at the De- gu 
partment of Serial Security was an 
creating false National Insur- cri 
ance numbers and identifica- an 
firms which were being used to ga 
claim benefits such as education Ni 
grants and child allowance. R 
One individual was found with 
100 separate identities. fa 

• A worker at one of the In- hi 
land Revenue's accounts of- tl 
Sees was caught photocopying s» 
incoming company tax returns, tr 
cheques, and headed notepaper. ti 
These were sold to a contact fi 
who wrote to the banks and set 
up standing orders for small c 

amounts to be paid into their acr i 

counts every month. 1 

• He Metropolitan Police t 
had a problem with cleaners 1 
found looking for data and ad- i 

, dresses m a West End police sta- < 

. I 

l bon. 

, An estimated 500,000 “ad- 
. vance-fee fraud” or “419” let- 
i ters attending to con people by 
promising risk-free cash are 
» sent by West Africans, mainly 
L from Lagos, around the world 
i— every year. The “419" scam is 
u named after the section of the 
j. Nigerian penal code dealing 
is with fraud. Thousands of indi- 
5 r viduals and companies in 

j- Britain are randomly written to 

B and asked if they will help 
1- transfer millions of pounds o 
government money out of Nige- 

/e ria in return for a cut of the cash. 

All they supposedly have to 
•t- do is provide bank details. But 
id once hooked they are asked for 
ak an “advance" or have money re- 
an moved from their acawnts. 
Je- Millions are stolen this way 
every year. Needless to say, 
it's the government money never 
it's existed. 


Law enforcers have found it 
particularly difficult to crack 
Nigerian crime rings because 
they have a complicated lan- 
guage which hard to translate 
and infiltrate. The Nigerian 
criminals are gpod networkers 
and operate in loose-knit or- 
ganisations. There are big 
Nigerian crime rings in Poland, 
Russi a and Bangkok. 

An NCIS spokesman con- 
firmed that Nigerian fraudsters 

had been found working "from 

the Government to the private 
sector. They are noL just trying 
to gpt money, they also want let- 
terheads which can be used for 
further frauds." 

A police source said that you 
can always tell if a law enforcer 
is dealing with organised Niger- 
ian crime because “they have a 
broken marriage, a drink prob- 
i lem, and the largest card index 
, in the office." A small number 

. of the criminals also come from 

Ghana. 

The NCIS. backed by law en- 
- forcers from the G8 group of 
1 countries, are to launch new 
; anti-crime initiatives aimed at 
a organised West African of 
d fenders. Detective Superinten- 
is dent Bryan Drew, head of the 
e NCIS’s Strategic and Specialist 
a intelligence Brandi, said: “West 

i- African organised crime is now 

a in the big league -we recognise 

to they now pose a significant 
Ip threat.” Commenting on con 
of tribu tions by the secret ser 
n, vices, he said: “The VK 
•h. intelligence agencies provide 
to support and information that we 
tut could not get from anywhere 
far else. They each have specialist 
re. drills which can be extremely 
its. useful in our investigation. 
m Another intelligence officer 
J said: “It’s by far the most m- 
ot sidious crime problem the UK 

has got." 
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America 
divided by 
woman on 
Death Row 


•ase that is dividing America, a wonum 
; to be executed tomorrow fot I 

sSSasssas 

SrSSsS 

I^Ttl^in feed into j 

wUl dfepatth her from 

Tiicker 38, has never denied her gum* l 
died from natond causes on 

sssrssr 

-jssssfisssar 

Robertson, the right-wing evangelist. 

Barring last-minute mtervenuon by the 

SupremeCourt itself m W0OU, £ 
on* hope for Tucker rests 

state capital. The State Board efrar 
S, and Paroles will decide today 

whether to recommend commutation of hex 

sScefromdeathtolifeu^racmmenL | 

Hereafter the Governor Bush wfll have to 

^Mr Bush will have to constoer the fac- 
tors that seem to have combined m her 
favour - namely that she k 
tractive, telegenic and a friend erf Const. 

TUcker herself has asked ihat her gen- 
der not be taken into account. Ever i so, 

seems America and Texas especially 

tfrAruhnc* a woman. 


. T t-nmorrow Photograph: Ron Kuntz/Sygma 


braceofOiristiamty.fapn»n,Thckerlws I 

become a counsellor to other tanai« an 
Christian belief and redemption. And m a 
television interview to be broadcast 
tomorrow, Ms Hicker asks her supporters 
only one thing. Not to question God, if in- 
deed she is sent to die. 

— David Usbome, New York 

Leading article, page M 
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Population explosion 
forces contraception on 
Gibraltar's rock apes 


W.4 




Diplomatic options 
running out for Iraq 


TO DAV’S NjEWS 

Suffer drink-drive fines 

^ - . . , fines and 


~ Tv" “ ^ . .j-ers could face fifcayier fines and 
perafetent drink-<I nv ® in der nropoS^ designed to 
looser pri»“ “"^pad deafewS^re due to be 


The famous Rock apes of 
Gibraltar are to be 
traception, because while the 
population of Barbaxyma- 
Snies is growing out of conttol 
1^1 people will not counte- 
nance a cull of one of their great- 
est tourist attractions. 

Gontraoeptives wfllbe hidden 
in the monkeys’ food or some 
U,e females w31 be gwenm. 

plants to prevent 

Heir population bas ^ 

four-fold to 250 m the past five 

years, since a law was passed 

making it an offence to kjU 

them. Thirty monkeys are bom 

. Mrircnf tbe apes 
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keys have moved onto 
ofDefence properQf near * 
<top of the rock and have begun 

Iwna sensitive and expen- 
tiPPb’S . . . mmmtni2S 


and chewing up cables. They 
have also be known to lob 

stones at passers-by. 

Tony Carter, manager at the 
mflfcuy estates on the rock, raid: 
“We have had people out from 
Zurich University looking at 
ways that we can control them, 

either by contraception, which 
the Gibraltar government is 

looking aU or stopping some of 

them out to Amenca, where 
they have not got any 
macaques. Culling seen* to 
be a dirty word among Gibral 

Uri p^J Montegriffo, 

of Sights Management vrtuch 

has looked after the apes fto tie 

Gibraltar government since 
1992, agreed. “Culling is not an 

SSSK?* 

. S^outccurfnof 

f *Ze»rt. whether .t be ud- 

[ Mistered orally m *e.i f<Md 

; or a series of implants is 

. inseveral femates to control the 

s population.” 


b nmm 

Too much monkey business 


The natural habitat for tie 
macaque is in the Arias moun- 
tains and pine forests of North 
Africa and it is believed that 
they were brought to Gibraltar 
during the Moorish occupa- 
tion (700-150QAD). The British 
are recorded as bringing more 
macaques from Morocco as 
pets in 1749. 

for many years tbe monkeys 
were forced to fight for their 
survival against eagles which 
carried away their young. In 

turn, the apes raided tie eagles 

nests for eggs- 

He eagles were finally an- 

ven from tie rock by tie hordes 

of herring gulls, leaving the 

apes without a natural enemy 
and allowing their population to 
explode. 


He US warned yesterday that 1 
the time for diplomacy was c 
running out and it is prepared i 
to use “substantial” force t 
against Iraq. Madeleine Al- i 
bright, the US Secretary of 2 
State, said on a visit to i 
Jerusalem, that tie aim of mil- 
itary action is to prevent Iraq ac- 
quiring and developing 
weapons of mass destruction, 
and threatening its neighbours. 

At the beginning of her tour 

of tie Middle East to rally sup- 
port against the Iraqi leader 
Saddam Hussein, Mrs Albright 
said: “We all prefer a diplomatic 
solution, but tie window for car- 
iyingout that diplomatic solu- 
tion . - seems to be narrowing." 
Questioned about the time- 
scale for military action, she 
replied: “The string is running 
ouL The time on it is shorter 
and shorter ... It is not days 
. n ot months - that means 
i weeks.’ 

. The US is trying to force Iraq 
a fo altow UN weapons mspectors 
3 access to all sites by escalating 
verbal and military threats. 


Three US aircraft carriers and k 

one British carrier are already c 
in tie Gulf with over 300 air- I 
craft. Mrs Albright told Yasser a 
Arafat, tie Palestinian leader, t 
yesterday that any military s 
strike against Iraq would be l 
“comprehensive, swift and 
aimed at specific targets”. 

Meanwhile Viktor Posuva- 
tyuk,the Russian deputy foreign 
minister, returned to Baghdad 
last night for the second time in 
a week to try to forge a diplo- 
matic compromise. “They [tie 
Iraqis} have made certain pro- 
posals,” he told Russian televi- 
sion. “We have, to try to get 
more concessions from them so 
we mn make a package of pro- 
, posals, which would help solve 
tie problem.” Last November, 
r Russia defused an earlier con- 
r frontation between tie US and 
i Iraq over weapons inspections, 
s As the US and Britain keep 
up the diplomatic pressure on 
q Baghdad there are signs of ner- 
■s vousness in Washington about 
g the effectiveness of prolonged 
5 . air strikes in forcing the Iraqi 


leader to comply with UN res- 
olutions. William Cohen, the 
Defense Secretary, warned 


tjons” from US air strikes. He 

said: “We do not have as a goal 

the topping of Saddam Hussem. 

George Robertson, Britain's 
Secr etary of State for Defence, 
also said: “We're not in tie busi- 
ness of overthrowing Saddam 
Hussein - that will be tie job 
for his people." Air attacks, if 
they come, will concentrate on 
sites such as presidential palaces 
which UN inspectors have not 
been allowed to enter, as well 
as sites used by the Iraqi mili- 
tary and security forces. 

Mr Cohen appeared to in- 
dicate that tie air strikes would 
not try to destroy the civilian in- 
frastructure of Iraq, such as 

power stations, ofl refineries and 

bridges, which was one of the 

i most successful strategies of the 

i air campaign in tie Gulf war- 
— Patrick Cockbum 
L Jerusalem 

1 Robert Fisk, page 9 
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% COLUMN ONE 

Church under fire for 
leaving clergy in lurch 

The Church in 'Whies has been criticised by its vicars for not gi ving eno ugh 
help to dergy who have affairs with parishioners. 

Nearfy one in five clerics canvassed in new research bemoan the lack 
of support for men of the cloth who are unable to resist the sinful |n$fa 
of the flesh. And more of the Welsh dergy have also comp laint about 
the lack of church care for those in the ministry who succumb to the temp- 
tation of aloohoL, have marriage problems, suffer from stress, or simply 
stop believing. 

. New research giving a unique glimpse of the innermost thoughts of male 
clergy in Whies, reveals a congregation of clerics worried about Lack of 
care, who suffer overwork, burn-out and stress and who, on a less spiri- 
tual 'level, lament the better wages, houses and career prospects of den- 
ies across the border in England. 

The research comes in the wake of concern about the high n umb er of 
ordained dergy who been leaving the church. A quarter of clerics ordained 
since 1971 have left the Church in Wfales, according to the report in Con- 
temporary Whies, shortly to be published by the University of Wiles Press. 

The researchers sent questionnaires to 672 clerics, many of whom had 
left, induding a few found serving time in prison, but based their research 
on the 307 still wo rking full time for the CiW. 

The report’s authors, Professor Leslie 
Frauds and Susan Jones, say there are dear 
warning signs in the research for the 
church: “It needs to be recalled that as 
many as one in four of the dergy ordained 
between 1971 and 1992have ceased to min- 
ister within the CiW. Many of those der- 
gy who remain in active minis try show 
significant signs of dissatisfaction. Many 
are feeling stressed and burnt out Many 
feel unsupported by the church they serve. 
Many lade confidence in die bishops ... 
The warning signs are there and H would 
clearly be irresponsible for the Church in 
Whies to ignore them.*’ It adds: “A crucial 
question to be faced by the churches is that 
of who cares, for the carets. A major finding from this survey concerns the 
extent to which dergy feel unsupported by the church they serve.” 

The research shows that one in six vicars complain that the church does 
not show enough care for dergy who have affairs with parishioners. Around 
40 per cent were also unhappy about the lack of help for those in the min- 
istry with sexual problems. Around half bemoan the absence of sympa- 
thy for vicars suffering marriage breakdowns, and 27 per cent criticise the 
lack of care for clergy with homosexual relationships. 

Six out of 10 of the dergy complain the church doesn't show enough 
support for dergy who suffer work-related stress, while a quarter reckon 
that working with people all day is a strain. “A fifth say they feel emo- 
tionally drained from their parish ministry and 18 per cent say they feel 
fatigued when they get up in the morning and have to face anot her day 
in the parish,” says the report Nearly four out of 10 the deigysay the church 
is not sufficiently supportive of those who have crises of faith, and a sim- 
ilar proportion criticise the lack of care for those with alcohol prob lems. 

The bishops in the church get a rough time from the vicais too. Only 
30 per cent thought they produced good leadership to society, and only 
22 per cent of dergy believed the bishops were good theologians. 

The research also reveals a group a derics who believe the church is 
too lenient with those who fall victim to temptations of one kind or an- 
other. Seven per cent thought the church too soft on clerics with marital 
and alcohol problems, and 15 per cent reckon that colleagues who had 
affairs with members of their flock were getting away too lightly. 

— Roger Dobson ‘ 
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Jufian Uoyd Vlfebben ‘Tonality and harmony have become dBrty*° rds ’ 

* ’ 

Lloyd Webber attacks ‘new filhrers- of music 


Cellist Julian Lloyd Webber has attacked ‘MO years 
of madness” in which the Western music hierarchy 
created a “pernicious politburo” which all but de- 
stroyed classical music 

His attack on avant garde, atonal music charac- 
terised by the work of composers such as Sir Ham- 
son Birtwhistle, will be delivered in a speech at the 
World Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland to- 
day. In an interview with The Independent, in advance 
of the speech, he attacked “dashing lawnmower” mu- 
sic. “Composers who pursued a logical development 
of the music of the great masters were increasingly 
disparaged and derided by the new fuhrers of the 
classical music e stablishm ent, for whom tonality and 
harmony had become dirty words,” be said. 

“Tm sure there are people who like that kind 
of music. What 1 object to is the unspoken dicta- 


‘Full Monty’ 
wins again 


The Full Monty last night added to 
a triumphant year when it was 
named best film at the Evening 
Standard Him Awards. Its star 
Robert Carlyle (pictured) also 
won the best actor award. 

The double plaudit comes on 
top of the news a few days ago that 
the film is Britain's biggest gross- 
ing picture yet at the British box 
office, taking £47.8m and beating 
Jurassic Fork at £47.7m. 

Last night’s award ceremony at 
the Savoy Hotel in London was at- 
tended by stars including Kate 
Winslet, Jeremy Irons, Sir John 
Mills, Tim Roth and director Alan 
F^iker. They also witnessed the rare 
sight at a British Awards ceremo- 
ny of a prize going to a Mike Leigh 
film, as Karin Cartlidge won the 
best actress award for her part in 
Career Giris, Leigh’s comic study 
of two female students meeting up 
some years after they graduated. 



Mrs Bnvm. the portrait of the 
relationship between Queen Vic- 
toria and, her ghil lie, John Brown, 
starring Dame Judi Dench and Bil- 
ly Connolly, won best screenplay. 

The jury gave a special award 
to actor and director Kenneth 
Branagh fa recognition of his four 
hour Hamlet. the best newcomer 
award went to Jude Law for Wilde, 
and a lifetime contribution award 
went to Roy Boulting, one half of 
the Boulting brothers, responsible 
for such vintage British comedies 
as Lucky Jim. I'm All Ri&aJack and 
The Family If in-. 

— David Lister, Arts News Editor 


torship that permitted only one style of music.” 

He issued 3 challenge to British breakfast televi- 
sion compand toput young musicians on air. “The 
truth is that the vast majority of young people in the 
West have no interest in classical music whatsoever,” 
be said. .Audiences and CD sales were declining, few- 
er children learnt instruments, and the general me- 
dia were uninterested. “Give me four weeks of dally 
three-minute slots and I wifl deliver you 20 young mu- 
sicians who will captivate your viewers.” 

• Andre*’ Uoyd Webber has sold his London 
home. Czech businessman Viktor Kozeny, who fa- 
mously paid £13,000 for dhmer-for-three at Le 
Gavroriie is understood to have paid £15m for the 
six-storey Belgravia house. 

— Richard Hofkdge 
Uoyd Webber interview: The Eye 


Clarke denies 
sex allegations 


Arthur C Clarke, author of 2001: 
A Space Odyssey , wfll be knight- 
. ed by the Prince of Wales in Sri 
Lanka on Wednesday despite 
claims yesterday that he had paid 
for sex with young boys. 

Clarke hit back at the allega- 
tions last night while Buckingham 
Palace and 10 Downing Street 
said there were no plans to halt 
the ceremony. 

In an article in the Sunday Mir- 
jot, Clarke, 80, appeared to admit 
- having paid boys for sex. Howev- 
er, speaking from his home in 
Colombo yesterday, be denied the 
allegations, saying he had been 
tricked by the “republican lobby” 
in the British press. “This was a 
political hatchet job - not aimed 
specifically at me. but deagned to 
embarrass Prince Charles. I have 
not been sexually active for more 
than 20 years.” 

Royal visit, page 10 


UPDATE 

SOCIETY 

Age bias ‘a national shame’ 

More than 18 million British adults have experienced age discrimination 
in employment, health or welfare, according to a new survey released to- 
day. 

The Gallup poll found that 70 per cent of the population believe age 
discrimination exists, while 18-5 million Bn to os have personal experience 
of it in one or more aspect of their life. Only half of them were over 45 - 
showing that it is a problem which affects most ages. 

The survey was carried out for Age Concern to mark the beginning of 
the UICs fiist age discrimination week, when the charily wiB press the Gov- 
ernment to introduce new legislation to outlaw tbe practice. lt found that 
8 million people have experienced age discrimination in employment - 35 
per cent were between 45-64, while 27 per cent were 16-24; almost 3 mil- 
lion people say they have been denied health care because of their age, 
while 6 million say they have experienced discrimination in insurance ser- 
vices; and 3.6 million feel they have suffered discrimination in financial ser- 
vices. Salty Greengross, director general of Age Concern, said: “Age 
(ft OT i win afinn is n national shame and should be outlawed. Our survey proves 
that action to eliminate it is essential. ” 

COUNTRY LIFE 

Anglers back fox-hunting ban 

Anti-hunt campaigners were today given _ 

a boost by a MORI poll showing 73 per ~ ' 

cent of anglers and 68 per cent of riders jj 

back a Labour MP Michael Foster’s Pri- | — g j| 

vate Member’s Bill to outlaw fox-hunting. & ' 1 1 

Cindy Mflbum, spokeswoman for the ^ 

Campaign for the Protection of Hunted An- I 

imals said: “This shatters the daim from the y | p * ~~ ' 

pro-hunt lobby that they command the sup- j jSggEB a l 3 

port oftiK)se who participate in angling and 
leisure riding. Anglers and riders are as op- ^ 
posed to hunting with dogs as the rest of the 3 j M 

British public.” John Kelly, editor oL4pg/ing j )/ |_ y/frffn 

Times , added: “ I know from the many let- 
ters received by my office that a lot of an- 
glers disagree with hunting and disassociate themselves from it ... Ang li n g is 
a country pursuit and inevitably there are anglers who also take part in hunt- 
ing. But this survey suggests these people are very much in the minority." 


by Jerry Scot t & Jim Borgman 7.30 FOR 8 


HEALTH 

Kidney patients dying needlessly 

At least 500 patients are dying unnecessarily of kidney failure each year 
because there are too few kidney machines to go round. 

A report by the Renal Association published today says that although the 
number of transplants compares well with other countries “the uptake of dial- 
ysis facilities remains well below the desirable lever. It says 80 new patients 
a year per million population need treatment but a health department report 
. in 1996 found only 693 per million were getting it and in some districts the 
figure fell to 40. It says pressure on dimes is leading to “clinical compromise” 
with patients being given dialysis only twice a week, so more can be accom- 
modated. m«apaH of the more usual three . — Jeremy Laurence, Health Editor 


TOURIST RATES 




Australia (dollars) 

233 

Italy (lira) 

2862 

Austria (schillings) 

2039 

Japan (yen) 

20521 

Belgium (francs) 

59.69 

Malta (lira) 

0.63 

Canada ($) 

233 

Netherlands (guilders) 

325 

Cyprus (pounds) 

034 

Norway (kroner) 

1206 

Denmark (kroner) 

11.07 

Portugal (escudos) 

294.21 

Finland (markka) 

835 

Spain (pesetas) 

244.11 

France (francs) 

9.66 

South Africa (rand) 

7.77 

Germany (marks) 

290 

Sweden ( kroner ) 

, 1288 

Greece (drachma) 

458.44 

Switzerland (francs) 

234 

Hong Kong ($) 

1225 

Turkey (lira) 

339,905 

Ireland (punts) 

1.15 

USA ($) 

1.60 
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Ripples still spreading 
from Bloody Sunday 


In a small house in a 
small Catholic estate in 
the kitting fields of north 
Belfast^ far from 
Londonderry and . 
yesterday* Bloody 
Sunday commemoration, 
a father and mother sHr 

and talk about what that 

event did to their family. 


They wanted to explain but 
they did not wish to be identi- 
fied. Although it was 26 yeaxs 
ago its effects reverberate to this 
day. Just two weeks ago, the life 
of their 11-year-old paper boy 
was threatened, an act which 
they think can be traced back to 
that grim day in Londonderry. 

Tbeir son Brendan was 17 
when the paratroopers opened 
fire. Three days later, according 
to his father Jack, Brendan and 


travelled into a republican 
stronghold and joined the IRA. 

This act went against 
decades of family tradition. In 
the Second World Vfar, Jack’s 
father had served with the RAF 
in the African desert, fighting 
through Sicily and into Italy. 
One of Jack's undes served with 
the Royal Artillery while an- 
other was killed in Italy in the 
dosing stages of the war. 

Jack himself served in the 
Territorial Army and then the 
Ulster Defence Regiment. “This 
was a non-political family,’’ he 
said. “We never talked politics. 
Irish history never meant any- 
thing to us. We watched Bloody 
Sunday on the television but we 
never discussed it” 

But throe days later his son 
was in the IRA. According to 
Jack: “The three boys were 
as thick as thieves - whatever 
one did the othets would do 
too.” 

Some 10 weeks later, there 
was an explosion at a lock-up 
garage at the edge of the little 
estate. Since there was little lo- 
cal IRA activity, many at first as- 
sumed it was a loyalist bombing. 


Jack recalled: “I didn’t know 
anybody was killed until 1 was 
told there was flesh over tire 
road and on the roofs; It was a 
cold April day, there were pieces 
of flesh and bone all over the 
place, and the steam was rising 
off it alL When Brendan didn’t 
appear for his evening meal 
that’s when we started to wor- 
ry, and then it was confirmed. 
The police and a priest came 
down, and they had a piece of 
shirt with them. It was Brendan’s 
favourite shirt: he died in it” 
The next morning Jack was 
taken by police to' the Belfast 
mortuary. More than 25 years 
on there was still shock in his 
voice as he re-lived the experi- 
ence. “Under the first sheet was 
the top half of one of the lads, 
just the upper torso, aQ covered 
in cement dust. Under the next 
sheet there was nothing recog- 


BY DAVID 
McKITTRICK 


nLsable at afi, nothing, just a 
heap of flesh and an evil anell. 
The next one was the same, a 
big tray, a big steel tray. The 
only identifiable piece of a hu- 
man being was a hnman tongue 
sitting on the top of it alL That 
memory hasn't left me. The 
smell sticks in your mind.” 

Jack and his wife were in- 
sistent that the three teenagers 
were not working on a bomb in 
transit. By making discreet in- 
quiries, be said, he bad discov- 
ered that the three had been 
ordered by the IRA to remove 
gelignite which was in a 
dangerous condition. 

They refused to allow any 
par amilitar y trappings al their 
son’s funeral A senior repub- 
lican appeared at their home to 
pay his respects. Jack recalled: 
“He was commiserating with us. 
I told him to fuck oft He bad 
all this patter about the three 
volunteers and all. I said. ‘Fuck 


off, they’re three dead volun- 
teers now, they refoo use to any- 
body’." 

The famili es of the other 
teenagers also had no republi- 
can connections. But the ex- 
plosion branded the little estate 
as a centre of IRA activity, and 
loyalists went for it. 

The father of one of the 
teenagers, who worked as a 
deaner at the High Court in 
Belfast, realised he was being 
stalked as be went to work. lie 
gave up his job, and died soon 
afterwards. Later, in 1972, a 
brother of the other teenage 
IRA member was walking 
home after work when loyalists 
shot him dead. 

In 1974, two years after 
Bloody Sunday, five young peo- 
ple from the estate were in a car 
driving to their work in a near- 
by &ctory when loyalist gunmen 
stepped in front of it and 
opened, fire. 

Jack related: 'Tt was a two- 
door Ford Anglia. The two lads 
' in the front were able to scram- 
ble out and run but the three in 
the back were just stuck there, 
and they kept firing and firing.” 
A 16-year-oJd youth from the es- 
tate, who was in the bade seat, 
was killed. Also in the bade seat 
was Jack’s daughter Margaret 
She died a week later. The third 
person in the back seat was an- 
other girl whose brother had 
died in the garage explosion. 

Although she was hit by 
twelve bullets she survived. She 
married, but in 1983 her husband 
was shot dead by loyalists. It was 
their son, who is around 11 
yeaxs old, whose life was threat- 
ened a' few weeks ago. 

. Jack summed up as his wife 
looked ont the window: “Iha fs 
why I say Bloody Sunday is still 
an ongoing thing . We are three 
families, and each of us had an- 
other death resulting from the 
deaths of the lads in that ex- 
plosion. How many other sons 
like mine joined the IRA after 
Bloody Sunday? Bloody Sunday 
was the pebble in the pool and 
the ripples went out. And 
they’ re still going out” 



Across the generations: A child holding a bunch of flowers at the Bloody Sunday memorial service yesterday in 
Londonderry. Fourteen Catholics were shot dead by the Army 26 years ago Photograph: Reuters 


I million 
face £100 
fine for 
late tax 


More than 1 mfllioa self-em- 
ployed taxpayers who failed to 
get their tax returns m by Sat- 
urday's deadline wfll be fined 
£100 each this month and face 
the prospect of interest and sur- 
chargesonthetaxtheyowe-But 
the Inland Revenue has admit- 
ted many will have to appeal to 
liftfibes which should not fogalr. 
iy.be levied. . . 

Fines of £100 each/plus in- 
terest at 9 percent on tax due, 
wfll be sent by the end of Feb- 
ruaxy to the estimated 13 mil- 
lion taxpayers who have failed 
to send in tax returns and any 
payment due by Saturday's self- 
assessment deadline. 

Taxpayers who by the end of 
Fiebruaiy have still idled to pay- 
can also be bit by a 5-per-cent 
surcharge on their tax bills. If 
the Revenue believes they are 
deliberately avoiding payment, 
h can levy fines of up to £60 a 
day. The Revenue has admitted 
that a substantial proportion of 
the self-employed - those with 
little or no tax liability for last 
year - will face the £100 fine 
even though it caimot legally be 
levied. 

Under the ThxesManage- 
ment Act of 1970, the Inland 
Revenue is barred from levying 
fines where the tax owed is less 
than the level of fine. This will 
be the case for hundreds of 
thousands of seif-emptayed who 
either earned very little or got 
their tax liability down to less 
fhan £200. Taxpayers who be- 
lieve they have been fined un- 
fairly have 30 days to appeal 
from file date erf being finecLTkx 
returns must be submitted be- 
fore an appeal can be consid- 
ered. Final figures for the 
number of taxpayers who 
missed Saturday’s deadline wiD 
be issued early this week, but it 
is widely- estimated that up 
tol3 million taxpayers have 
missed it, potentially netting the. 
Revenue £230m. 

-r- Andrew Verity 


Barristers attacked for price-fixing 
i as think-tank calls for silk cut 
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Silky stalls: Leading QCs include (from left) Andrew Park, George Carman, Gordon Pollock and Elizabeth Gloster 


The system of having Queen* 
Counsel - or silks - should be 
abolished because it only exists so 
barristers can charge higher fees, 
claims a solicitor writing for a 
right-wing think-tank. Mkhod 
Streeter , Legal Affairs 
Correspondent, looks at the case 
for the prosecution. 


Fbr generations the letters QC have held 
a certain mystique for the general public. 
The successful drama series about barris- 
ters starring John Thaw - Kavonagh QC - 

even con tain ed them in its title. 

But according to a report called Silk Cut, 
published by the Adam Smith Institute to- 
day, the purpose of such an imposing title 
is little more than asa price-fixing ring which 
raises legal fees for die rest of us. 

In a damning attack on a 400-year-old 
tradition, the document says the existence 
of silks has become “untenable”. It saysr. 


“In practice the opinion of silk is often en- 
dowed with a prestige which does not nec- 
essarily correspond with its value. There is 
often little to distinguish the silk’s opinion 
from that of a competent junior.” 

The report says that the Lord Oancelkn: 
Lord Irvine has criticised excessive fees for 
barristers, with some earning well over £lm 
a year, and gives an example of a legally 
aided criminal trial comparing the fees for 
different barristers. For a four-day bearing 
for a manslaughter case, a silk would re- 
ceive £5.365 from legal aid while a junior 
would receive £2,683 for the same work. 

It says big firms of solicitors have com- 
plained about QCs charging £750 an hour 
for commercial work and adds: “A retainer 
for silk of £4QJXX) is not uncommon, with 
a daily ‘freshener 3 of £2M00 a day." 

The number of QCs - around 900 -has 
stayed at about 10 per cent of the total num- 
ber of barristers (they are King’s Counsel 
under a king). The report, by retired so* 
ticitor Peter Reeves, criticises .the lack of 
openness surrounding the appointment of 
QCs, formally by the Queen but on the rec- 


ommendation of the Lord Chancellor. 

The barrister first has to make a formal 
application which goes through a lengthy 
but secretive selection process known as the 
“silk round”. Most QCs are appointed be- 
tween the ages of 38 and 50 with the main 
qualification being a “recognition of 
prowess in advocacy” says the report. In 
practice the only real difference for a new 
QC is the chance to make more money, it 
adds. “literally overnight silk are placed 
in a position to charge far more than ju- 
nior counsel who may be equally skilled." 

Zt concludes that “as time passes the only 
alternative is to abolish” QCs, who were 
first known as “silks” in the 19th century 
because of the shininess of their gowns. 

The Bar Council said the attack was un- 
fair. Nigel Pascoe QC, chairman of the Bar's 
public affaire committee, said all professions 
had a career (adder, and said the QC sys- 
tem recognised ability in the same way as 
the appointment of a hospital consultant 

Silk Cut Are Queen s Counsel necessary? 
£16, Adam Smith Institute, 23 Great South 
Street, London SW1P 3BL. 



When you first put your savings into a bank or building society you may have 
been attracted by the rate. But when did you last check that the rate they’re paying you 
now is still competitive? Because the truth is, many banks a ad building societies often 
let those attractive headline rates slip away over time, hoping savers won’t notice. 

But that’s not what happens at Direct Line. 

All our customers get excellent rates. For example; we offer 5.80% gross* even if 
your savings are only £1, rising to an impressive 7.25% 
gross and they don’t slip away. 

So check your savings account right now to see 
if your rate has become uncompetitive. 
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If the answer is Cisco, your 


network service provider 


uses products and technology 


responsible for bringing the 


Internet to business: In 


today’s Internet is 


Cisco equipment 


Whether it’s 


access, ATM, 


other data services*; 


Powered 






providers showing the Cisco 


Powered Network mark are 


to support you 


everything; to meet your 


networking heeds 
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www.cisco.coin to find out 


more about participating 
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Ministers declare 
war on drunk drivers 


Persistent drink-drivers 
could face heavier fines 
and longer prison 
sentences under 

proposals to be 

published by the 
Government today. The 
measures, designed to 

cut road deaths, will be 

accompanied by a new 
one-pint limit for 
drivers. Fran Abroms, 

Political Correspondent, 

looks at the detail. 


Random breath tests and an in- 
crease in the current maxi- 
mum sh-mooth prison sentence 

or £5,000 fine will be among the 
options laid out in a consulta- 
tion paper today. . 

Tbe measures are aimed ai 

preventing some of ^ vv 
deaths caused by drunken dn- 
vers every year in Britam. 

In addition to plans to cut 
the limit from 80 mflligranB per 
100 millilitres of blood to 50 mfl- 
ligrams - the equivalent of 
about one pint for the average 
person - they also hope to 
persuade heavier drinkers not 
to drive. 

While some research has 
suggested that the 540 road 


deaths related to atohd last 

ES&ss 

gtess 

S-tier ****£%? S 

-sassi- 

JJjdOTniilligranisofatatf 101111 

^^ghBritaindidweflin 

w ith other coun- 
^^etswere hopragto 

^ways of cutting the d^h 

toll further, he said in a BBC 


interview. 

“These proposals ... are 
looking at the principle of a 
system where it could 
ouecase the one pint you 
are talking about, tougfaetung 
m, those kind of regular but 
SS for some 
in die court to allow discretion, 

bC MrPrescott hinted that he 
favoured a one-pint limit, say- 
ing he had always backed 
tougher regulations on dnnk- 

< * I1 ^M>eLieve and evidence 


tends to show in other countrks 

thatifyou are tougher you can 
reduce these deaths. I 
that's a worthwhile objective 

and I think the pubbe would 

agree with us. But we are 

pSttingoutaconsultaboDdoc- 

ument so people can p» e 05 
their views,” he ^ 

The Association of Chief Po- 
lice Officers, the British Med- 
ical Association and sa f^ 

groups have aU backed a low- 
ering of the limit OtherEurch 
pean countries 
France, the Netherlands, Bet 
gium, Greece and Hnlandai 1 

havea50mg limit while Portu- 
gal has 40mg and Sweden 

20mg. . 

However drivers’ organisa- 
tions and a sensible drinking 
group funded by the dnnto in- 
dustry have suggested dial 
lower limit is not the way for- 
ward. . c 

Jean Coussins, director or 

the Portman Group, said re- 
search showed wider police 
powers and more rigorous .en- 
forcement of the regulations 

was the best way forward. 

“What we do know ab- 
solutely for sure is the vast ma- 
jority of the deaths m tfas 
country are caused by people 
already two or three times 

and more over the limit, she 

said. 


Britain braced for flood of 
genetically-altered food 


The food industry has 
bowed to pressure from 
American agro-chemical 
giants and called off 
attempts to stop a vast 
Increase In genetically- 
modified food coming 
Into Britain. By the end 
of next year almost all 
our imported soya veil 

be bred to resist weed- 
killer. Fran Abrams found 
deep fears among 
consumer groups. 


At a meeting with the agricul- 
ture minister Jeff Rooker last 
month, the British Retail Con- 
sortium announced that it was 
giving up the fighi for modified 
soya to be separated from non- 
modilieJ varieties. Supermar- 
kets will now go ahead with a 
labelling scheme and a public- 
ity drive to persuade shoppers 

the food is safe- . . 

The Consumers’ Association 
attacked the decision, arguing 
that it Plunged the whole nation 
into uncharted territory. 

Julie Sheppard, the associ- 
ation's public affairs officer, was 
at Iasi month's meeting. “If you 
don’t ha%e segregation you 
won t be able to trace geneti- 


cally-modified ingredients in 
foods, and if you can’t trace 
them how are you going to 
monitor them?” she asked. 

Soya is used in 60 per cent 
of processed goods, ranging 
from chocolate to baby food. At 
present only a quarter of the 
soya that comes to Britam from 
the United States, our main 
supplier, is modified. The pro- 
portion will increase to 60 per 
cent this year and 90 per cent 
next year. 

Last night Mr Rooker ad- 
mitted the Government had 
-missed the boat" on the issue 
and said if Labour had been in 
power 18 months ago it might 
have been able to taker a 
stronger line in calling for seg- 
regation of the products. How- 
ever it bad been able to insist 
that foods containing them 
were labelled. 

He has asked officials to 
look for ways to monitor the 
foods despite the difficulties in 
doing so. 

-We need surveillance, 
monitoring and research so 
that we can assist consumers in 
having information and keep 
watch for any remote problem 
with these foods," he said. 

Norman Baker, the Liberal 
Democrat MP for Lewes, ar- 
gues that the Government 
should back a test case to es- 


tablish Britain's right to insist 
on the segregation of geneti- 
cally-modified goods. 

“Nobody is being asked 
whether they want this. It is a 
hidden revolution which we 
have not voted for," he said. 

Ann Grain, spokeswoman 
for the British Retail Consor- 
tium, which represents 90 per 
cent of all UK retailers, said it 
would prefer modified grain to 
be separated but now planned 
to label all food containing 
soya as having the modified 
kind in it. 

“The difference is that in the 
States they trust the Food and 
Drink Administration. Over 
here, because of the crises we 
have had there is a general dis- 
trust. Retailers have got to 
gain consumer trust on this," 
she said. 

Some food chains are re- 
sisting the moves, though. Ice- 
land, the freezer store chain, has 
announced it will buy non- 
modified soya from remaining 
sources in the US. A group of 
44 wholefood retailers have 
started a “Wholefoods Against 
Genetix Foods" campaign. 

I celand ’s chairman Malcolm 
Whlker, a long-term member of 
Greenpeace, said he had had 
hundreds of letters from cus- 
tomers who were “confused 
and concerned" about the issue. 
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Shoppers to check out 

supermarket scanners 


Customers could soon 
be using handheld 
“smart scanners” to 
check information on 

items as they shop at 

one supermarket chain. 
Charles Arthur, Science 
Editor, reports. 

lfsj^tanolherdayatthesu- 




Loved ones far away 


u lor Dig savings anu 
ble & Wireless now on 
jreeCall 0500 500 366 
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desun me 

talking around. Before 

*eein putting den* 81 ? 

iro -Uey. though, you «u 
anner to alert you if you 

baby food containing 

Jts _asyourch0disiti 

. to them - or ad ^ 

iwth high fats, as you f e 

fvou go round, the scab; 
r jB»“jmyoutfyouhyto 
,eanut butter, and keep 

"-f the Rories you 


Scanners couW warn if 
foods contain peanuts 



"smart scau" 4 ' 1 - — - 

L-e a futuristic fanta- 

Finsbury toaheu'ly 

„ 0 un*vork fortha 

Sd could implement 
, the year >f «®»gh 
jrs demand it 


The existing scanners sun- 
oiv read the bar code and to- 

tafthecostofgoodscoIlKted. 
They were first introduced hy 

SSUta July 1«5 atastom 
„ Wales. Sainsbury intro- 
dueed them in November 

SS 2 K 2 SX 

Lbuilt laser scans a code “ 

--c the computer, which 
^jnds back the relevant price 

^^^isalreadyplan- 
ning^odooWe the number of 


stores with handheld scanners, 
adding another 25 stores this 
year of its total of 388 outlets. 

However, scanners have 
two disadvantages: every 

chain in the highly competitive 

supermarket business has now- 
introduced them, and so far 
they only offer one feature - 
the price and total of goods. 
They do not even save ctis- 
tomers time because it takes 

more time to scan individual 

items while collecting them 
than to move them past a scan- 

„er when you have your load. 
But Sainsbuiy’s computer 

department is excited about 

thepossibflities of adding 
new functions and informa- 
tion to** 

Lucas, the development man- 

ageTsaid: "The sky’s the lim- 
it Tbe scanner could Weep for 

allergy-inducing foods, orfor 

high-fat foods when some- 
one's on a dieL" 

The obstacle to implemen- 
tation is getting 

jnarion into the storesceno^ 
database. However, a Sar^ 

bury spokeswoman said “TO 
technology exists to define aU 
sorts of things- The next step 
would be to find out what our 
customers actually want 



Savings very close, 


When your nearest and dearest are on the 
other side of the Channel, or on the other 
side of the world, what do you do? 

You call them of course. Now you can chat 
away for much less. 

With Cable & Wireless SmartCall, you can 
enjoy savings of at least 20 %, and up to 46%. 
against BTs basic rate, on international calls, 
weekday evenings and all weekend* And in 
February and March, you receive an extra 


25% off the rates for weekend calls 
of 5 minutes or more to 15 of our most 
popular international destinations. 

You can also save on UK long distance calls, 
and automatically receive at least 100 free 
minutes of local evening -calls every month, 
too. (All for a quarterly fee of £4.50.) 

To find out how much, you could save, 
ring us now on FreeCstll 0500 500 366, 
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Cook’s wife 
hits at media 
over sex row 



Shoppers set to reap 
dividends as Co-op 
revives old tradition 



Robin Cook’s estranged 
wife joined a parade of 
Cabinet ministers 
yesterday in calling for 
an end to die “trivial” 
media focus on their 
break-up and his 
relationship with his 
secretary, Gaynor 
Regan. Fran Abrams, 
Political Correspondent, 
says that with war 
looming in the GuH^ the 
stories are likely to fade 
of their own accord. 


After weeks of pressure from 
Conservatives and some news- 
papers over Mr Cook’s rela- 
tionship with Ms Regan, Mrs 
Cook’s patience appears to 
have snapped. 

In a statement yesterday af- 
ternoon she said: “The stories 
currently running In the press 
with regard to the Foreign Sec- 
retary are trivial and should be 
(aid to rest so that he can get 
on with his job, which he does 
well. 

“We have readied an ami- 
cable settlement with regard to 
the divorce and now wish to 
look to the future and not the 
past” she said. 

The statement followed re- 
marks by Mrs Cook, published 
in yesterday's Sunday Times , 
that the Foreign Secretary was 
“not a person I know any 
more.” 

She was reported as saying 
his recent remark that he had 
known more happiness in re- 
cent months than he could re- 
member was “a cruel slight." 

U 1 think it’s just to put a spin 
on it, to make it look good - that 
this business is the result of 
mad. passionate love, whereas 
it wasn’t really, it was the mak- 
ing of a bad situation. 

“I think if nothing had been 


found out he would be going 
along stringing the two of us 
along," she said. 

Yesterday no fewer than 
three Cabinet ministers de- 
fended Mr Cook. On the BBC's 
Breakfast With Frost pro- 
gramme the Deputy Prime 
Minister, John Prescott, said he 
had spoken to the Foreign Sec- 
retary to give him bis support 
The saga should not divert at- 
tention from more important is- 
sues such as Iraq, he added. 

“I’ve bad talks with Robin; 
so many of our ministers have 
as well. I mean these are mat- 
ters that are private issues, 
they cause great concern and of 
course you want to give support 
to colleagues _ It’s a price you 
pay for being in public life, un- 
fortunately," he said. 

George Robertson, the De- 
fence Secretary, said there was 
no question of Mr Cook being 
“unfocused" on his job. 

“I frankly don't think that it 
is right that we should be di- 
verted by matters which every- 
one will consider to be of minor 
detail at this important time for 
Britain and the world," he said 

Chris Smith, the Secretary of 
State for Culture, Media and 
Sport, said he believed Mr 
Cook would continue to do a 
good job as Foreign Secretary 
for a long time to come. 

“Of course we have to make 
sure that every government 
ministry is acting with proper 
probity and that the right pro- 
cedures are being followed and 
that we're being honest in our 
dealings with the public. 

“But beyond that, let's get 
serious about the important 
things," he said 

Aides to Mr Cook were also 
letting it be known that he had 
received strong support from 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown. Despite past differ- 
ences the two men had a drink 
.and a chat together last week, 
they said. 




How it was: A shopper collecting her Co-op ‘divP, above, and queues of people waiting for their bonus, top. 
That society is to join the supermarket loyalty card bandwagon with a new dividend payment card 


Shoppers used to queue 
round the block for it. For 
some, it was a lifeline; for 
others a special treat, a few 
extra pennies to spend on 
their favourite luxury. And 
now it's back. 

The Co-op dividend - or 
“divi" as it was better known 
- is to be re-introduced into 
more than 600 stores up and 
down the country from today. 

First introduced in 1844 
by the Rochdale Society of 
Equitable Pioneers, the divi- 
dend was a payout given to 
customers as a percentage of 
an individual Co-op’s profits. 
Today, thanks to new tech- 
nology, it will be more like a 
bonus loyalty scheme which 
will pay back up to 5 per cent 
of customers' spending. 

The original divi died out 
among individual Co-opera- 
tive wholesale societies in the 
1960s and 1970s to be re- 
placed by Co-op stamps, 
which were in turn discontin- 
ued during the 1980s. 

The latest scheme, which 
is sure to cause anxiety 
among the bigger supermar- 
ket chains, whose loyalty 
schemes have only a 1 per 
cent return, has been made 
possible by check-out tech- 
nology that automatically 
records transactions in a 
member’s account. 

Pilot schemes in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland have 


been enormously successful. 
In less than a year, 500,000 
Scots signed up for the 
scheme and shared £5m in 
paybacks, either in the shop- 
ping voucher's or cash. 

“in Northern Ireland, 

185 000 customers have been 
given £2m back. 

And, because the returns 
are measured in whole 
pounds, customers can 
choose either to roll over 
spare cash to the next six- 
monthly payout or donate it 
to local community schemes. 
So far, on the pilot schemes, 
customers have given 
£320,000 to local charities. 

John Bowes, general man- 
ager of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, says it is 
rare for customers to get a 
full 5 per cent back, but he 
added: “In practice, we have 
found the average is 2 per 
cent, which is still double that 
of any other retailer's 
scheme.” 

“As one of Britain’s best- 
loved shopping traditions, the 
divi has inspired many imita- 
tors, but with the help of new 
technology, the Co-op is 
putting the divi back where it 
belongs - into the pockets of 
our customers and into 
the community," said Mr 
Bowes. 

— Steve Boggon 



British Aerospace chief’s Mayfair flat 
linked to fixer in Saudi arms deal 
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The chief executive of 
British Aerospace is 
living in a luxury Mayfair 
apartment linked to a 
Middle Eastern 
businessman who helped 
the company clinch a 
£!5bn arms deal with 
Saudi Arabia. BAe told 
fan Burrell that Sir Richard 
Evans had done nothing 
wrong. 


BAe was the prime contractor 
in the 1986 Al-Yamamah deal, 
under which it supplied the 
Saudis with Tornado and Hawk 
aircraft as part of a package 
which included guns, bombs 
and electronics from other con- 
tractors. In return, Britain re- 
ceived £15bn of Saudi oil. 

Whflc Said, a controversial 
Syrian-born Fixer and friend of 
Mark Thatcher, son of the for- 
mer prime minister, played a 
key intermediary role in the 
deal. Al-Yamamah was the 
making of Sir Richard Evans, 
BAe's chief executive. It helped 




Good friends: Sir Richard Evans and Wafic Said 


him on his way to a knighthood 
and a salary package in excess 
of £500,000. He and Mr Said 
also became good friends. 

Yesterday an Observer report 
said Sir Richard was living in a 
penthouse flat in Rosebery 
Court, Mayfair, which is owned 
by a secretive Panamanian 
company run until recently 
from Mr Said's offices in Park 
Lane. BAe said Sir Richard 
leased the flat. “It’s very sim- 
ple," said a spokesman, “Dick 
Evans leases a flat, which he 
pays for. He does not own the 
flat. He leases hand he pays the 


money to a law firm. It's a pri- 
vate matter." 

Sir Richard, who has lived 
at Rosebery Court for 10 years, 
told the O/tKenvr be bad ao idea 
of Mr Said’s links to the flat. 
But Charles Allworth, former 
concierge for the 22 flats, val- 
ued at £750.000 each, told the 
paper in an affidavit that the 
apartment occupied by Sir 
Richard had been owned by the 
Syrian. “Wafic Said had the keys 
and 1 knew him to be the own- 
er. He used to come in a big car 
accompanied by bodyguards, lb 
my knowledge, he never spent 


a night there.” One day Mr Said 
arrived with the BAe chief. 
“Mr Said told me Mr Evans 
would be living in the flat. The 
two men were obviously good 
friends," said Mr Allworth. 

Alex Sanson, a former BAe 
marketing director, told the 
paper Mr Said played a pivotal 
role in Al-Yamamah. 

“Evans was one of the peo- 
ple Wffic would want to suck 
up to." 

The flat is owned by a com- 
pany called Knightsbridge En- 
terprises which took out a 
99-year lease on it in June 
1987. The company is registered 
in Panama but was initially run 
from Mr Said's offices at 49 
Rick Lane. The flat’s affairs are 
now handled by Keirs and Co, 
a Ann of solicitors in London. 
Around the time Sir Richard 
moved to the flat, Mark 
Thatcher, who has alio been 
linked to the Al-Yamamah 
deaf, moved to a £lm house in 
Eaton Tferrace, Belgravia. It 
was owned by a Panamanian 
company, FonnigoL, also regis- 
tered at 49 Park Lane, Mr 
Said’s h um n ess address. 
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Why not change the way we work? 



Cleric’s mock execution 

A church minister convicted of terrifying his congregation 
by faking his own execution received a standing ovation from 
his parishioners yesterday. The Rev Earlsley White, 69, look 
the morning service at Park parish church in Uddingston, 
Lanarkshire, where a year ago be arranged for his mock as- 
sassination to illustrate how missionaries were often killed 
for preaching. Also in church was Matthew Smith, the SAS 
soldier whom White asked to be the “gunman". White was 
found guilty last week at Hamilton sheriff coun. 

Biker gang killings 

Two men stabbed to death when fighting broke out outside 
a Rockers Reunion concert in south London, on Saturday 
night, were members of biker gangs. The two men, both in 
their thirties, died of their injuries in hospital, and a third 
was last night “serious but stable". None has been named. 

Lottery winners 

TWo winners scooped £4.8m each in last night’s National Lot- 
tery jackpot The winning numbers were 40. 46, 17, 30, 22, 
48, with the bonus number 10. 


DAILY POEM 


Sic Vita 

Henry King 

Like to the falling of a star ; 
or as the flights of eagles are: 

Or like the fresh spring ’s gaudy hue; 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood; 

Or bubbles which on waters stood ; 

Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight catted in, and paid to night. 

The wind blows out; the bubble dies; 

The spring entombed in autumn lies; 

The dew dries up; the star is shot; 

The flight is past; and man forgot 

Our Daily Poems until Wednesday come from the latest, 39th 
batch of Poems on the Underground, which will appear in 
London Tube carriages from this week. The seventh edition 
of the Poems on the Underground anthology will soon be pub- ' 
lished in paperback by Cassell (£4.99). 
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The Government is to 
use the UK presidency of 

the EU to damp down 
on zoos which expose 
animals to cruelty. 

Ian Burrell says that 

although conditions in 

British zoos may have 
improved, caged animals 
in other parts of Europe 
still suffer in dreadful 
conditions. 

The UK is one of only 
countries with laws design^ 
protect captive animals. 

British ministers wiU oe 




Making waves: A polar bear takes her cub for a swim at one of Europe’s more enlightened zoos 


British ministers w.u 

amedwiLh the alarming find- 
ings of an investigation by the 
Roval Society for the ft****® 

of Animals which found cruelty 

at zoos in Spain. Italy, France, 

Phomgraph: Alexander Demhnchuck/Reuten Holland and 
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and munqac dew by to®*”®- 
TteRSPCAato found rhi- 
no. leopards, elephants, ba 
uqqqc pumas and monkeys in 
^Ldstateinmaityzo^ 

The report will be submitted 


to the EU Environment Ckiim- 

dl ahead of to 
23 March. Britain, ^ ^ 
chair the meeting, will be seek 
ing to use its position to intro- 
Jce a tough licensing and 

to, for animal«el£are«dh^ 

Uc opinion shifting® the 

20 wars as television wildlife 
doStarieshavesh^- 
imals in their natural habitats. 
There are some positive ag- 

oalsofawaiforcha^e-LnSt 

Thursday, MEPs voted for a ma- 
jor sbiAe-up m zoo stan^^ 

The European vote may 
have been influenced con- 
ditions at a squalid Bei^° 
an. a few miles from The Eu 

ropean Parliament «*“»*» 
temporarily closed two years 
ago after it was found to. con- 
tain more than 2,000 mjured 

and starving animals. 


Schools lose 
their badges 
of shame 



Ministers will today 
celebrate the recovery 
of 73 schools which were 
once labelled failing by 
inspectors. Judith Judd, 
Education Editor, 
explains why Stephen 
Byers, the school 
standards minister, is 
holding a House of 
Commons reception for 
the school heads. 


Teachers attacked the Govern- 
ment for its decision to “name 
and shame" failing schools. Tb- 
day. education ministers aim to 
prove that they are as anxious 
to applaud as to criticise by 
“naming and acclaiming" 
schools which have been turned 
round. Ministeis want to avoid 
the' mistake of the previous 
government which failed to 
win teachers support for its 
reforms because of persistent 
attacks on the profession. 

Their announcement comes 
on the eve of the publication to- 
morrow of the annual report by 
Chris Woodhead. the Chief In- 
spector of Schools. which shows 
that schools arc improving. 

Mr Byers said: “Last year, 

the Government was criticised 

for naming and shaming 18 fail- 
ing schools. We said that where 
we found failure we would be 
open about it Wc also said that 
we would celebrate success. 

Mr Woodhead is expected to 
point that rising standards are 
in evidence not only in better 
test and examination results but 

also in the classroom observa- 
tions of his inspectors. 

'As usual, his report will list 
more than 100 schools winch 
have won "Oscars of Excel- 
lence” from inspectors. For the 
first time, there will also be a 
list of schools once judged fad- 
ing or in need of special mea- 
sures. but Which have been 

given a clean bill of health. 

However, the report will 
also show that the Percentage 
of schools being failed by 

inspectors from Mr Woo^ 
head’s Office for Standards m 
Education, remains at around 


2 per cent of primary and 2 per 
cent of secondary schools. 

A spokeswoman for the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers said: 
“It is clear that with appropri- 
ate management and support 
every school can do well." 

But she rejected the policy 
of naming and shaming as 
“kicking schools when they are 
down. It demoralises teachers 
and makes it harder for the 
newly-appointed head to turn 
the school round." 

LiscoffaIBng schools now recovered 
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AH Slims Primary. Rochdale Brook- 
field Special. Gloucestershire; Brent 
Primary. Brent; Brancaster Primary. 
Norfolk; Breeze Hill Secondary, Old- 
ham Bowling Community College, 
Bradford; Brookslde Special _Derby; 
Bmomwood School. Bradford; Caw- 
ston Primary School. NorfoUc; Crook 
Primary School. Durham; Deoiands 
Special School. Sheffield; Dalton Junior 
School Kiridees: 

School. Haringey; Edna G Olds Prima- 
ry, Erplntfiam Primary School. Nor- 
folk; Francis Askew. Hu«; Forest Gate 

Primary. NorthampwnAlrw; 

Nicholson Special School. Norfolk; 

Garston Primary SdhoolUw|»ot 

Geoffrey Chaucer, Southwark; Gnrnn 
fSK^lGreenwlch; HkMng 
Primary. Norfrfk: Ho^h«»d Primary. 
SandweU: Hockwold Pnmary. Nwtoflc 
Hunslet Nursery SAW* 
shurat Junior School, SoUhtdh Lea 
County Infant School. Berksh^ 

Green Special School. Waltham Foresq 
Si* ^^oiundwk Lfowocd 
Special School. Dorset; Litde Wort 
Secondary. Newham MayrBle kAn? 
School Waltham Forest; MomlngsitJe 
primary. Hackney 

Hackney Norbndge Primary School 
Nottingham; Nordilcote Secondary 
Sehool. Wolverhampton; 

Primary. Suteon-Traic JgmdlPn- 
mary. East Sussex; Rearshy Pnmary 
X* Ulasster^ins Rwgfg™ 
School Oldham; Soariwd GM^5 

KSSMSftSK 

5«sT 

lohnk Junior School . 1 rwpoofcSt 
Joseph* Junior. WkWwmForesc St 

Ptaldcli Primary. Shropshire;StPW 
Primary. Gloucescershirw P ri ~ 

^Xmbrta; Shaw Park Pnmary. 
Hull; St George’s Primary. 
Wandsworth; Sated Row 
con Keynes; Starely Jun«r £«*£££: 

Tamarside Secondary. 

wdal. 
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Welsh House FamMrraryB^nfr 

ham wfey Sur 

Wtean: West Gate Community Col- 
lege, Newcastle. 
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THE 1998 TESCO COMPUTERS FOR SCHOOLS SCHEME STARTS ON 

FEBRUARY 2ND AND RUNS UP UNTIL APRIL 12TH TO GIVE EVERYONE A CHANCE TO COLLECT 
FEBRUARY pQR JHE|R L0CA |_ SC HOOLS, BECAUSE lltik kelpi. 
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Tide turns as farmers 
switch fields to marsh 


Wetlands: Flooded farmland in. the Isle of Sheppey, Kent. The government is to pay farmers to turn reclaimed land back to marshland 


Photograph: David Rose 


For hundreds of years, farmers 
have been draining Britain’s 
marshes and bogs to bring them 
under the plough. Govern- 
ments have spent millions in the 
post-war yeais subsidising their 
ditch di gging , pipe-laying and 
pumping in older to produce 
more and more food. 

Today is World Wetlands 
Day, and Britain's leading en- 
vironmental groups are using 
lie occasion to decry the huge 
loss of the nation's marshlands 
- and the birds, insects and 
plants which rely on wet places. 

But the tide is starring to 
turn. The Government is pay- 
ing farmers to make their land 
boggier, turning arable fields 
back into marshy meadows. 

This week, Elliot Morley, 
the form minister, will announce 
new grants aimed at creating and 

conserving bogiands in sor of the 

Ministry of Agriculture’s 43 En- 
vironmentally Sensitive Areas 
(ESAs). It is part of a gradual 
move towards greener farming 
in which, instead of farmers be- 
ing subsidised to over-produce 
crops ujopg intensive methods, 
they are paid to look after fields 
in a way which ocmserves Land- 
scapes and wildlife-rich habitats. 

Altogether, 9,000 formers 
within the ESAs have entered 
into agreements with the Gov- 
ernment. For following govern- 
ment instructions they get £27m 


a year in compensation, which 
works out at £3,000 for the av- 
erage pam’ciparing-faEmcr. . 

The six ESAS earmarked for 

better bogs and marshes in the 
latest review are the Brecklaod 
otN«folk and Sir8blk.tfe North 
Kent grazing marshes, thfr Test 
\&fleyiD Hampshire, the Suffolk 
river valleys, and the aun grass- 
lands of Devon and the South 
West of the Peak District. 

Geoff Newsome, of the min- 
istry’s Farm and Rural Conser- 
vation Agency, is respormblefor 
the North Kent marshes ESA, 
encouraging fanners to Join in 
the scheme and touring the flat- 

■ _1 _ .JlLa nf flin 
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Thames estuaxy to find out if they 
are sticking to their agreements. 
The aim is to improve conditions 
for the wildfowl and wading birds 
which breed there in summer, 
and to provide a feeding and rest- 
ing ground for thousands which 
migrate there for the winter. 

■'There are new gaodfes for 
the fermertogo for," he says..The 
will be paid to reduce the 
number of sheep they keep on 
their fields in spring, when the 
birds are nesting. There are 
payments for “microengmeer- 
ing" of ditches and dykes to keep 
water levels higher, for not us- 
ing artificial fertiliser and for 
curbing weedkiller use. 

— Nicholas Schoon, 
Environment Correspondent 


Nuclear dumps to run out of space by 2002, says report 


Radioactive waste from 
Britain's nuclear 
weapons programme is 
building up and may 
soon have nowhere to 
go, according to 
painstaking research to 
be given to the House of 
Lords this week. 

Steve fioggnn looks at the 
evidence. 


Britain's Atomic Weapons Es- 
tablishment at Aldermaston 
will run out of space to store ra- 
dioactive by-products from the 
THdent nuclear programme by 
2002. 

That is the disturbing con- 
clusion of an investigation con- 
ducted by Labour MP Alan 
Simpson and the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament which 
found Britain’s military waste 
management in a “chaotic" 


state. In a report to be given to 
the House of Lords Science and 
Technology select committee, 
they paint a picture of decay and 
potential danger to the public 
because of the absence of a nu- 
clear waste disposal strategy fol- 
lowing the scrapping of plans for 
the Nirex deep-waste reposito- 
ry at Sellafield in Cumbria. 

Aldermaston has been pro- 
ducing nuclear weapons for al- 
most 40 years, resulting in the 


storage on-site of contaminat- 
ed equipment ranging from 
old glove boxes, tools and fil- 
ters to sludge containing ura- 
nium and plutonium from 
liquid treatment facilities. 

In the mid-Eighties, the 
Government recognised the 
problems caused by the pro- 
duction of about 1 00 tonnes of 
intermediate level nuclear 
waste each year and decided to 
build three new facilities de- 
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signed to deal with it - a liquid 
waste treatment plant called 
A91, a solid waste treatment fa- 
cility and a “size reduction” fa- 
cility to make storage simpler. 

However, more than 10 
years on, only A91 and a sludge 
solidification facility have been 
built, and they are not yet op- 
erational According to figures 
obtained by CND and Mr 
Simpson, MP for Nottingham 
South, Aldermaston had ca- 
pacity for 4,000 cubic metres of 
waste but has only .500 to 1,000 
cubic metres left 

CND’s report, compiled by 
William Peden, its Parliamen- 
tary officer, says: “Current pro- 
jections show that the ... storage 
space left at Aldermaston will 
be filled sometime between 
1999 and 2002 - at the latest” 
And it quotes a confidential Na- 
tional Audit Office report pro- 
duced in 1986 as saying 
Aldermaston would run oni of 
storage space by the year 2000. 

the military have a vari- 
ety of ad hoc solutions to con- 
tain their ever-increasing nuclear 
waste stockpiles,” the CND re- 
port says. “Some represent best 
practice currently available, 
others represent chaos.” 

It continues: “At Aldennas- 
ton, almost 20 years of mis- 
management, dithering and 
delay has led to essential facil- 
ities having to continue oper- 
ating long past the date they 


should have been replaced, nu- 
clear waste bemgstored in any 
available building and no clear 
idea of the true radiological 
content of much of the nuclear 
waste currently in storage.” 

Mr Peden points to a Health 
and Safety Executive review of 
Aldermaston in 2994 which 
found that: “Most of the facili- 
ties were not designed with de- 
commissioning in mind. Many 
of the activities to remove re- 


dundant plant and equipment 
will need to be carried out 
hands-on, introducing the risk of 
relatively high doses to workers." 

Mr Peden said: “At some 
point, the Government is going 
to have to weigh up the dangers 
posed by the production of 
nudear weapons that we don’t 
need against the threat to the 
local community and to work- 
ers who come from that com- 
munity." Mr Simpson said be 


ALARM AT SELLAFIELD 


The dangers of decommissioning old midear facilities were 
highlighted yesterday when it was revealed that 13 workers 
were involved in a radiation scare as they dismantled equip- 
ment at the Seftafield reprocessing plant. Two of the work- 
ers are awaiting the results of “biological" tests, which 
involve examining blood and faeces samples for radioactivity. 

According to British Nudear Fuels, which owns the 
Cumbrian plant, the alarm was raised earlier this week when 
a bag containing an old air filter from a plutonium finishing 
building split, releasing dust and plutonium oxide into the air. 

Initial tests showed that II of the employees had not 
been contaminated but it is thought that two had been ex- 
posed to the dust. The leak was contained to the building, 
according to a spokeswoman, and no members of the public 
were put a« risk. “They are not IN or injured or sick," raid 
the spokeswoman ... They were put through a body moni- 
tor after the incident and found to be dear, but we are 
awaiting the results of the biological tests to be sure.” 

BNFL said yesterday that It would conduct its own in- 
quiry into tiie incident. in addition to an investigation by the 
Nudear Installations Inspectorate, a branch of the Health 
and Safety Executive 

— Steve Boggor? 


would be calling on the Gov- 
ernment to suspend production 
of further weapons until prop- 
er waste management systems 
were in place. 

“We have a very serious 
problem and if we do not stop 
the production process until we 
have found a solution, then we 
will go from having a problem 
to having a crisis,” he said. “If 
we produce waste faster titan 
we can deal with it, then the sit- 
uation is going to get very 
serious indeed. DennisHealey 
once said- ‘When you’re in a 
hole, stop digging.’ That is a 
maxim we would do well to fol- 
low at the moment.” 

Last year, during inquiries 
into waste management at Al- 
dermaston, The Independent 
was assured by the Ministry of 
Defence that there was plenty 
of room left for the storage of 
waste and that none of AldeT- 
maston’s disposal plans bad 
relied upon the construction of 
the Nirex waste repository. 

In fact, the NAO report does 
refer to storage plans being 
reliant upon the development of 
such a repository. Aerial pho- 
tographs of Aldermaston, seen 
by The Independent , show no 
room for further development 
of the site except for several 
sports pitches, the destruction of 
which would cast the Atomic 
Weapons Establishment in an 
increasingly desperate light 
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BMA issues apology to Bupa after 
allegations of market-fixing 


| The British Medical 
Association is locked in a 
bitter row with Bupa, 
the private health 
insurer, over the price 
and location of private 
treatment. Jeremy 
Laurence, Health Editor, 
examines the year-long 
dispute that culminated 
in Bupa issuing a writ for 
libel last month. 


Take it from Einstein: if you want to cut fuel bills this Winter, start 
by taking up our offers. Both condensing boilers and cavity wall 
insulation give maximum energy efficiency, saving .you even more 
money. For more details, and a free DJY Home Energy Check to 
improve the energy efficiency of your home, call 0345 277200 
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Offers subject to funding availability An Enargy Saving Trust initiativB backed by the Government. http://www.esLorg.uk 


It was, so far as Bupa was con- 
cerned, a step too for. The 
British Medical Association 
claimed in its house journal 
BMA News Review last month 
that any consultant who signed 
up to Bupa’s new Consultant 
Partnership risked being struck 
off the medical register for ac- 
cepting financial inducements 
that could affect his or her 
clinical judgement. 

Bupa, Britain's largest 
health insurer, demanded a re- 
tractioD and, when that was not 
immediately forthcoming, is- 
sued a libel writ The BMA re- 
luctantly backed down and has 


written to its 20,000 consultant 
members withdrawing the al- 
legations and is to publish an 
apology. 

The dispute has its origins in 
the state of the private health- 
care market which has been in 
the doldrums since the reces- 
sion of the late 1980s. Bupa has 
seen its share of the market slip 
as competition from rival com- 
panies has intensified. The 
Consultant Partnership is a 
scheme to hold premiums down 

- and thus attract new business 

- by capping consultants’ fees 
. and tying them into a network 

of private hospitals which 
charge preferential rates. In re- 
turn. consultants who sign up 
get a 5 per cent bonus at the end 
of the year. 

Four thousand have done so 
since the scheme was launched 
m April last yehr, in defiance of 
the BMA which urged consul- 
tants to boycott iL The associ- 
ation argues that in addition to 
limiting doctors' private earn- 
ings - Bupa fees have not risen 
since 1992, it says - the scheme 
infringes their clinical free- 
dom. James Johnson, chair- 
man of the BMA consultant’s 


committee, said: “It’s a bad deal 
for consultants. It puts them in 
a position where they are in- 
creasingly working for an in- 
surance company rather than 
the patient.” 

Although there are more 
than 15,000 consultants who do 
some private practice, the 4,000 
already signed up account for 
more than half the total private 
work carried out. The BMA 
fears that if Bupa succeeds in 
drawing in a majority of the ma- 
jor players it will have control 
of who does the work, where 
they do it and how much they 
get paid. Their choice of hos- 


pital wiU be restricted to the 2 70 
in the Bupa network out of the 
800-plus NHS and private hos- 
pitals in the country and, ulti- 
mately, it fears Bupa may 
dictate what treatments are 
provided. 

Mr Johnson said: “When the 
biggest private health insur- 
ance company is trying to tie up 
the hospitals, the consultants 
and the prices they charge. I 
think that is worrying. ” Bupa 
said in exceptional circum- 
stances the scheme would allow 
consultants to charge higher 
prices or refer patients to 
hospitals outside the scheme. 
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Private health cover 
from44paday. 


Gail 0800 77 99 55 

ie Health to find out more. 
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‘traded silence over Clinton in return ^ or 


have bargaSerf ? Sexscandal ’ ina y 

tice - rf, 911 * 1 * e course of jus- 

of the sL^ 8 ? ,hatwere at «*■ «ntre 
White 5?® a ? lltol alJe 8 ations before the 


azinc, whose reporters are among the few 
people to have listened to tape-reoordings 
made secretly by Ms Lewinsky's friend and 
confidante, Linda Tripp. 

Hie Mtw •sweek report adds substance to 
a theory already circulating in Washington 
based on the dates on which Ms Lewinsky 
is said to have met or telephoned the Pres- 
ident or Mr Jordan. 

According to this “time-line'’, Ms 
Lewinsky received a summons to testify in 
the sexual harassment case against Mr Clin- 
ton in mid-December. She was inter- 
viewed by American Express on 23 
December, but was turned down. On 28 De- 


cember she is reported to have met Mr Clin- 
ton at the White House. She had another 
interview, with the New York public rela- 
tions company Burson-Marsteller, two 
days later. 

On 7 January, she signed - but did not 
release - her sworn statement denying the 
relationship with the President. The fol- 
lowing day she was interviewed by Revlon 
and offered a job soon thereafter. (The of- 
fer was rescinded after the story of the al- 
leged affair broke 10 days ago.) 

In its latest report, Newsweek cites Ms 
Lewinsky as telling her confidante on tape 
that she would not allow her written testi- 


mony - in which she denies a sexual rela- 
tionship with Mr Clinton - to go forward 
unless she obtained a job. “I told him [Vfer- 
non Jordan] that I wouldn’t sign the affi- 
davit unless I got the job," she says. The 
tape in question is the “sling" tape made 
by Ms Tripp at the request of the FBI. 

Yesterday, in appearances on television 
talkshows. Ms Lewinsky's lawyer. William 
Ginsburg, went out of his way to defend 
her good name, saying he had known her 
from childhood and describing as “absurd 
a claim by a former lover last week that she 
had gone to Washington with the express 
purpose of “seducing the President . The 


toning of this rfft^Union adr 

lonwastOj^etaSta pot of a 

— 

terday to of the Gulf 
une Regan, a political 

who said she liaison with 

atocaasts Clinton said 

Mr Clinton. LaS^^fj a "vastrigl* 

•sssScSass- 


Lewinsky, was off-stage over tho weekend. 
Her lawyer said she was preparing to go 
•» *«» »* hrne w " h 

"Canton, luxuriating to a 
approval rating - the mg>«t of h.^ 

denev - was at the presidential retreat oi 

Camp David in Maryland with b* daug - 

ler Oielsea, who had returned from Stan 

Ed Unfcekity for the ^kend. £» 

Qjnton, whose defence of her husband had 
done so much to turn the tide of suspicion 

^wed^was in Davos for the iaternauonal 

economic fcnna.^ p^sky, Washington 



Britain and America march towards 
a battle the Arabs do not want 


American and British 
leaders may like to 
believe that they have 
international support for 
an assault on Iraq* But 
the Arab states - along 
with much of Europe — 
regard it as a war to end 
all hope of peace. Robert 
Fisk, Middle East 
Correspondent, talked 
to a Jordanian who 
discussed the crisis with 
Saddam Hussein only 
days ago. 


added, is something of a Ja- 
cobin. Imprisoned by King Hus- 
sein of Jordan for allege 
defaming the Royal Family - he 
criticised Queen Noor of Jodan 
for weeping at Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabins fu- 
neral but not at the murder by 
Israelis of a Palestinian ex- 
tremist leader - the Jordanian 
trade unionist travelled to 
Baghdad to secure the release 
of his fellow countrymen after 
four Jordanians had been 
hanged for smuggling. Kmg 
Hussein was not amused - nei- 
ther at the hanging, nor the in- 
tervention of Mr Shubeflath. 


be intended to topple Saddam. 

And many an Arab ruler is more 

worried about the furious re- 
sponse of his own people to a 
US attack than an offensive 
against him by Saddam. 

Across the Middle East - 
and in international Arab pa- 
pers like the Saudi-owned Al- 
Hayat - Arab journalists have 
been pointing out that an attack 


When. Leith Shubailath met 
Saddam Hussein a few days ago, 
the Iraqi leader said to him: “We 
didn't go into this fight to end 
it like this". Mr Shubailath, the 
Jordanian opposition figure 
who secured the release of 
scores of Jordanians from Iraqi 
prisons after a personal meet- 
ing with Saddam, found the 
West's bete noir both composed 
and patient. “He was extreme- 
ly cool - I couldn't lake 2 per 
cent of what he is taking,” Mr 


seven years. •.«** --- _ 

could not finish their work or 
arms discovery [in Iraq], then 
they are lying," he said. “The 
UN embargo has become a 
weapon of mass murder. In 
Baghdad 250 women die in a 


leaser to uan ^ — 

or make further substantial 
withdrawals from the West 
Bank - the only acts which 
oould persuade Arab rulers to 
give even covert support to an 
attack on Iraq. 

So America and Britain 


*alestinian president Yasser 
die West Barikyesterday to 


Arafat and 
discuss US 


^JES^^^tTlMadeleine Albright after their meeting hMk 
proposals for breaking the deadlock in the peace process Photograph. AFP 


Lebanese troops seek 
Scarlet Pimpernel 
of the Bekaa Valley 


Thousands of Lebanese troops 
continued to search for the 
renegade Hizbollah cleric Sheikh 
Sobhi Tofeili in the Bekaa Valley 
yesterday after a gun battle in 
which up to 18 people were killed. 
But, as Robert fisk reports from 
Baalbek, the would be Shia 
revolutionary may have got away. 


of the bearded cleric - who helped to found 
the pro-Iranian Hizbollah and then split 
from the movement to campaign (so he 
claimed) for the poor of Lebanon’s east- 
ern Bekaa valley - regarded the present 
Hizbollah leader and his backers as trai- 

Tbat was bow the Lebanese army 
viewed Tofeili. The one-time religious stu- 
dent-friend of Ayatollah Khomeini bad tak- 
en over a Hizbollah school on Friday, 
reused to leave when the army ordered him 
out and made his way home to Bntel only 
after eight - some say 18 - men and wonren 
. . . . _ iiw niHcpmient siece. rie 


Balloonists drift 
into danger zone 

Undaunted by the threat of US air 
strikes and risking the wrath of the 
Baghdad authorities, European bal- 
loonists floated over Iraq in their at- 
tempt to drde the globe. Breitling 
Orbiier 2 flew over Baghdad and on to 
Iran after diplomatic exchanges in- 
volving the neutral Swiss government 
and the Red Cross. The three-man 
crew were unable to make contact with 
air-traffic control in Baghdad and so 
spent 30 minutes in Iraqi airspace il- 
legally before clearance was given. 
“American authorities were also in- 
formed... and that any US planes to 
the region should not get alarmed at 
its presence," said a control-centre 
spokesman. AJJ Geneva 


The Mood of a soldier lay on . t ^ T ?^ jjJdb^kffledfa the ^sequent siege. He 
ground below the religious spflt the Hizbollah, inforiatoi the 

and fatal, a cap soaked in red . be ^“.^ Jr. Lebanese government by his calls for re- 
dark pooL Did foe sol^smote^ now enraged the an^ 

S£srsssxKe£. .jsxissssi 

gsgssrssg; sssffls&S 
5»ggasaM»^ 

men bn Friday night Tbfeffilhere?Thie,itwasfaishomew^. 

- so the locals said - had been shot m Txue, he bad healed south 

, . - b? . * . .~l -X. — <k. Bpiinnl sieee. 

headt 


And then there was 
the body to the neigh- 
bouring house. Shatura 

Moussa was just 17 when 

she was hit by a stray bul- 
it daring the shoot-ouL 
§heby like an angel m tne 



ttinjgy pretty young 
vomain with high cheek- 
frH«andfaffhair,await- 
Ugteial within the how* 

■And there was Khodr 

B 3 SB&. — srsstts 


MUVyUw — 

after the school siege. 
True, the Lebanese sol- 
diers stood in the cold 
fields and beside the aban- 
doned garages around the 
village. But word had it 
that the bespectacled cler- 
ic had slipped away. Pim- 
pernel-like, into some 
neighbouring hamleL 
Next week, on a pre- 
arranged visit, Ali Akbar 
■Nateq-Nouri -the speak- 
er of the Iranian parlia- 
ment, no less - is due to 


Bonn warns Iran 

A death sentence passed on a German 
in Iran for alleged sex with a Muslim 
could badly damage relations with 
Tfehran, the Foreign Minister, Hans 
Ktokel, said. He has appealed to Iran 
to free Helmut Hofer, 56, a business- 
man. An Islamic court sentenced tom 
last month for an illicit relationship wih 
a 26-year-old unmarried Iranian iden- 
tified as Zenaye Mohsene, whom he ■ 
— AP, Hamburg 


a 

tified 
met on a trip. 


B1K iuisu* — - c h jy, Tbfeiit s 

^So.edeyes aroxi.be fitted, B n.l* 

Sis* knows- ^ buried hade ^? s S.,-..H«-theHizboIlali'sspir- 


Papon poser 

Hie lawyer wbo revealed that the head 
judge in Maurice Papotfs trial B related 
to Jcts the fonner Vichy official a)- 
legedly deported said he will not for- 
mally ask him to step down. Amo 
Klarsfeld, representing families of Pa- 
pon’s alleged victims, would leave 
Jean-Louis Castagnfede the responsi- 
bility of “deciding himself what he 

thinks best" to assure the trial wffl pro- 
ceed as it should. — “ Pans 

Ancient tales 

Onflrfian archaeologist unearthed 

2,000 papyrus scrolls dating to the era 
when Romeand Greece ruled Egjjrt- 
Gaballah Ali Gabaflah, head of the 
Supreme Council for Antiquities, said 

they date to the fourth century or ear- 

Uer and provide information about to 
political and serial life of the peri°d- 
“It is the most important find of pa- 
pyrus belonging to the Roman and 

Greek periods in decades.” 

r —AP, Cairo 


Take it from Einstein: Energy Efficiency products and services can 
cut pounds off your fuel bills. For the names of participating 
retailers, and a free DIY Home Energy Check to improve the 
energy efficiency of your home, call 0345 277200 
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1980-88 war. Nor is “civilisa- 
tion" quite the word the 

iSwaitfa would use for then 

brutal occupation bylraqm 
1990. But there is a good deal 

of hubris to Washington, which 

the Arab world watches with 
ever increasing despair. Iratps, 
after all, are Arabs. And foe 
Americans who plan to bomb 

them, are “OL _ only ^ acceptable 

Itth 5^nt flTtbeUS forced Israeli Prime 

d f^ S ’ world was Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 

claimed that tne worm peace ac- 

against Saddim He w^^g- & s{ate agajn , 

;r at the hanging, nor me m- The worid- ^ ^ unit- Secretary of State Madeleme 

ventiofl of Nfr Shubeflath pulverise po- Aforightm^herw^kad 

But the gadfly of fo e Trichest Arab press conference with Mr Ne- 

Hashemite monarchy is no less ^ ^bs them- tanyahu after another spectai> 

afraid to criticise the Wfest as be “^‘^appaUcd at the ular diplomatic failure. ^she 
Ls his own king -or our guy ^Vf^Sher onslaught could not persuade foe teaeh 
here" as he semi-affectionate- daims foafat leader to halt Jewish settlements 

lyrefastoKingHus^u^. ^ "olitspeople have 

seven years, the Americans 5tarvation or lack of 

medical facilities. 

Western diplomats have 
been busy playing spin doctor 
to journalists. It’s true that foe 

Baghdad ~250wfflnen die ina 

week. TTic Iraqi people are tw esteS Arab nation -much as Bmam 

ing punished for then eivilisa- ” il j l ? '.^LSSL. 7 and France did againa Egypt m 

cent orwnal ne is raxing wit 1956 - wiU. on^ 

ShubeDath lold 7 Th* Independent [tectancal) kn °“' h .™- ^ want their countries threat- lipped sympathy of France and 

yesterday- "Saddam was very Tbat is not 9““^™ ® by the dictator of Bagh- Germany and tbe potential bos- 

philosophical. He knows it is a Vtejt sees it ^ ^4 X for these rulers. US tility of many Arab natTOns. lt 

asxsMS -S^vtSs sis'ss— 

‘aesssSiw jasKCt«w «««.—*- 
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Worse than the mafia: Moscow police who tortured and murdered in crime rackets 


There is nothing new about 
police corruption and brutality 
in most countries, but in crixne- 
hardened Russia it is positively 
yawn-inspiring. Yet the sheer 
scale and gall of the latest 
alleged cop crimes have ap- 
palled even the more cynical 
observers. 

Prosecutors in Moscow are 


investigating a gang of law en- 
forcement officials accused of 
a four-year reign of terror in 
which they murdered, robbed, 
tortured and extorted money 

from b usin essmen in a mann er 

no different from the gang- 
sters whom they were employed 
to suppress. The only aspect of 

their case more horrifying than 


their alleged crimes is the mem- 
bership of the group, whose 
qualifications mil outshine al- 
most every other gang in the an- 
nals of violent crime. 

It was allegedly led by an of- 
ficer of the interior ministry's 

main r rimin.il investigation di- 
rectorate (GUUR). According 
to the newspaper Kommersant, 


it also comprised officers from 
narcotics, commando, and eco- 
nomic crime units, a dozen 
cops from the GUUR, a police 
cokmel and -presumably to un- 
ravel any troublesome legal 
hitches - a lecturer from the 
ministr y's law academy. 

Whenever any trouble arose 
with the full-time crooks in 


competing mafias, they report- 
edly arrested them. And if any 
honest cop flagged them down 
when they were en rouie to an 
armed robbery, they only need- 
ed to pull out theirpolice ID. 

The gang - whose leader 
shot himself when the police ar- 
rived to arrest him - also ap- 
pears to have been well versed 


in technology and record-keep- 
ing. According to the Eng li sh 
language newspaper the 
Moscow Tribune, they kept a 
database of their potential vic- 
tims -businessmen, drug deal- 
ers and assorted mafiosi - and 
kept a photograph album of 
those whom they had already 
tortured, extorted of all their 


each, and finally murdered. Of- 
ficials say they committed 1- 
murdeis id Moscow, where they 
ran drug and protection rackets, 
before they were caught 
The case, now awaiting tnal. 
is one of the most graphic ex- 
amples of corruption in Russja s 
police force, which led to the ar- 
rest of a breathtaking 11,000 law 


enforcement officials last year. 
Last week, Anatoly Kulikov, the 
interior minister, acknowledged 
that the problem was under- 
mining public confidence- He 
and Boris Yeltsin have pledged 
to clean up corruption in 
Russia, although progress has 
been slow. 

— Phil Reeves, Moscow 


Germany’s 
jobless stir 
into action 




The swelling army of Germany’s job- 
less win take to the streets this week 
for the first time in decades, high- 
lighting their plight by marching on 
Bonn and the big industrial cities. 

In an echo of the protests sweep- 
ing France, Germany's 4_5 milli on un- 
employed are trying to raise their 
profile with a series of spectacular 
events, elimaring on election day in 
September. 

Germany has not seen such a mass 
movement since the war, and it is still 
questionable whether today’s well- 
heeled jobless can rouse themselves 
from their torpor. But according to 
opinion polls, three out of four un- 
employed are prepared to vent their 
frustration by joining the protests. 

Not since the rise of Hitler have 
there been so many jobless in Ger- 
many. Last month, their number 
broke through the 4.5 million barrier 
- nearly 12 per cent of the workforce. 
Figures due out this Thursday are ex- 
pected to show that 300,000 were 
added to the dole queue in January. 

Every month, government officials 
make optimistic forecasts about cor- 
ners being or about to be turned, only 
to be confounded a month later. The 
latest government predictions now 
concede that the current trend will not 
be arrested until the spring. 

A promise made by Chancellor 
Heimut Kohl two years ago to halve 
unemployment by the turn of the mil- 
lennium seems forlorn. As elections 
approach, one out of five eastern Ger- 
mans are out of work, and the recent 
boom has faded to create openings in 
the west Mr Kohl's administration is 
seen to be paralysed. Proposals for an 
“Alliance for Jobs" between the 
government, unions and employers 
have come to nothing. 

The opposition Social Democrats 
are calling for massive investment in 
the labour market. “All that costs mon- 
ey is unthinkable," the chancellery re- 
toned this weekend. Indeed, some of 
the latest rise stems from the abolition 
of make-work schemes that kept the 
numbers down. Without such projects, 
the real figure would be closer to 6 
million, argue the unions. 

— Imre Karnes, Bonn 
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On a high: Stilt walkers from Liaoning province in north-east China performing at a fair in Beijing yesterday to marie the Chinese New Year Photograph 




Charles stays away from town of fear 


Peter P opham reports from Kandy, 
the ancient town that - following 
last week’s temple bombing - the 
Prince of Wales will no longer be 
visiting when he arrives in Sri 
Lanlca for 50th anniversary 
celebrations. 


The entrance porch of Sri Lanka's holiest 
temple is crammed with silent, watching 
people. The porch looks out on the tem- 
ple grounds; since the temple was badly 
damaged in a bomb blast a week ago, this 
is the closest the public can get to the build- 
ing which is a symbol of the nation’s sov- 
ereignty, and which houses the relic - a 
tooth of the Buddha - which is held to be 
Sri Lanka's most important possession. 

But the people crammed in here are not 
looking at the temple but at a woman stand- 
ing at the front of the porch. She is dressed 
all in white, and she seems to be in a kind 
of trance. Holding the national flag in her 


right hand, eyes wide, unb linking, malev- 
olently staring, her head snaps spasmodi- 
cally from side to side as she spits out a 
convulsive torrent of words, on and on, with- 
out pause. From the tone one would guess 
that she was calling down curses or fore- 
telling frightful disasters. When the Tamp 
Tigers blew up the Dalada Maligawa tem- 
ple in Sri Lanka's ancient capital, Kandy, 
they forced the government to switch cel- 
ebrations of the 50th anniversary of inde- 
pendence to Colombo. Kandy's colonial-era 
buildings had been whitewashed for the 
event, but Prince Charles win not now be 
coming to this gorgeous lakeside town. 

But for the people here, his absence is 
not their main preoccupation, neither is it 
fear of more attacks or lost tourist revenue. 
It is somethingdeeper, more primitive. The 
woman in the temple porch is giving vent 
to iL Those watching struggle to explain. 
“The temple is a very important place. She 
is very sad and afraid about what has hap- 
pened to it," a local journalist wrote. 
“What was hit was the heart of the Sinhala 


Buddhist identity and pride ... the belief 
that the Tooth Relic protects the land, gives 
rain, and acts as the guardian of the peo- 
ple persists to this day." 

The tooth - supposedly taken from the 
Buddha's funeral pyre -was unharm ed, but 
the arrival of Sri Lanka's war in the sacred 
heart of the old capital has produced a 
mood of superstitious foreboding un- 
precedented in the country's bloody 
decades of freedom. After the explosion, 
the de facto defence minister. Anuruddha 
Ratwatte, tendered his resignation but 
the President refused to accept iL The min- 
ister refused to withdraw ft. This farce mat- 
ters, because Mr Ratwatte is the 
government’s chief hawk, behind the pol- 
icy of achieving military victory over the 
Tigers. The drive to open a land route 
through the rebel lands of the north to 
Jaffna was supposed to be achieved by now. 
Mr Ratwatte’s boast was that the first bus 
would run from Colombo all the way 
north on Independence Day. It may set off, 
but is unlikely to have many passengers: dur- 


ing fighting around the village of 
Kflinochchi yesterday on the bus’s putative 
route and only five miles from the Jaffna 
Peninsula, the government claimed to 
have killed 300 enemy fighters. 

Prince Charles wfll arrive in a country 
more bloodily divided than at any time in 
history. Explaining why he had invited the 
Prince, the Home Affairs minister, Ratnasiri 
Wlckremanavake, said: “We want him to 
see how much we have achieved.” Sri Lan- 
ka has in parts a superficial gloss of pros- 
perity. but with its ubiquitous sandbagged 
gun emplacements, oil drums fuS of cement, 
and soldiers with Kalashnikovs, Colombo 
has become a vast armed camp. Occasional 
electric signs flashing reminders of the an- 
niversary are obscured by high steel barri- 
cades. Anecdotal evidence suggests the 
government’s tough military line on the 
Tigers is still popular. Local elections held 
in J affna last week drew derisory turn-outs 
of 25 per cent due to the Tigers’ threat to 
disrupt voting, but they were completed 
without major incidenL 


Despite powerful uigings framthe West 

and even blunter warnings frcHn Turkey, 

the Greek Cypriot government of 
Cyprus seems hell-bent on going 
through with its potentially explosive 
pfa p to foetal! Russian-built S-300 anti- 
aircraft missiles in the south of the is- 
land, whoever wins this month's 
close-fought presidential election. 

Earlier, the 78-year-old incumbent, 
Glavkos derides, seemed to be coast- 
ing to victory, but weekend polls now 
put him neck and ueck with the for- 
mer foreign minister. George Iakovou, 
for Sunday’s first round. This means 
a second-round run-off on 15 Febru- 
ary, in which all will depend on how 
mino r party voters switch their support 

Whatever happens is, however, 
unlikely to change the prospects for 
the island as it embarks on arguably 
its most perilous year since the parti- 
tion of 1974, during which it will 
open entry negotiations with the Eu- 
ropean Union, ami d new tensions be- 
tween its rival patrons, Greece and 
TUrkey. > 

Mr derides again insisted yesterday I 
that the missies were an essential de- j 
terrent And Mr Iakovou. having once 
warned that installation of the missiles 
could “blow up" the situation on the I 
island, now promises that, if elected, he 
would deploy them even Easter than the 
18 months foreseen in the deal with 
Russia. In practice, the campaign has 
largely turned into a bidding war, as to 
who can be “tougher on Turkey’. 

One small comfort is that Ankara, 
which has threatened to destroy the mis- 
siles, or seize them en route as the ships 
carrying them passed througfr the Dar- 
danelles (thus almost certainty pro- 
voking a military conflict with Greece), 
is now talking less belligerently. But such 
is the threat to the fragile stability of 
the eastern Mediterranean that Britain, 
the EU and the US want deployment 
put off indefinitely. 

An infuriated Ankara is threaten- 
ing to knit the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus even more fully into 
Turkey proper - in which case, hopes 
of the bi-co minimal, bi-zonal federal 
settlement for which the UN is work- 
ing would be dashed, probably for good. 

— Rupert ComweU, Nicosia j 
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With so many offers, claims and counter 
claims in the papers, what dp you believe? 


Won’t end soon. 


Well, since July 1997 we have stuck by 
this promise: we will save you money; when 
you compare your Cable & Wireless phone : 
bill to BT including PreraierUne 
and friends & Family - 


Just a promise to 


And if we don’t save you money? Well, then 
we give you back double the difference.* 


This promise still holds. And it is still unique 
to Cable & Wireless. 


save you money on your 


So why not find out how much you could 
save on your call bill? Ring us now on 
FreeCal! 0500 500 366, quoting RINDNS. 


home phone 



CABLE & WIRELESS 

What can \v§ do for you? 
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SA black business 

blighted by 
debacle 




(fine months ago JCl became 
South Africa* first black-own. 

mining house. Now the company 


. . u, «= wmpany 

fe to tatters and its chaiman, Mzi 

* Khumaio, a former guerrilla to the 
AHCs military wing, has 
resigned. Mary Bra id reports from 
Johannesburg on a black 
empowerment disaster. 

Mr KbumaJo's fall from grace has been de- 
scribed as the tragedy of an African Icarus. 
Eight years ago he was on Robben Island 
with the ANC's imprisoned leadership. 
Legend now has it that after his release, 
on the boat back to the mainland, a com- 
rade asked him what he planned to do. Mr 
Khumalo, something of an entrepreneur 
*^Since he began collecting used cans as a 
child in the townships, said he 
to start a bank- 


as a 
was going 


Fours years later he had done just that. 
Last May he took charge of JCl, one of the 
country’s largest min ing houses, in a 
ground-breaking black empowerment deal 
with Anglo American. Blacks have polit- 
ical power now but realised where real pow- 
er lies and that winning the vote wfl] mean 
nothing if they do not take business by 
storm. Thus a combination of legislation, 
political pressure and the need to make up 
for sins of the past has forced white busi- 
ness to form partnerships, or sell slices of 
their empires, to blacks. 

Much hinged on the JCl deaL It was 
black business's chance to prove itself. But 
in nine months the 100-year-old company's 
value has halved and there are proposals 
for it to be dismembered and sold to raise 
enough money to satisfy the shareholders 
_ now baying for Mr Khumalo’s blood 
^ There are many reasons why the deal 
turned sour. Anglo, giant of the white com- 
mercial world, received plenty of kudos for 
leading by example. It also made a lbn rand 
(£140m ) profit. Mr Khumalo’s African Min- 
ing Group, it is now clear, paid Anglo too 
much for JCl. It did not help that the price 
of gold then went into freefall. Mr Khu- 
malo’s lack of management experience and 
tenuous grasp of the the mining industry 
also contributed. 

Whatever the causes, Jimmy Manyi, 
managing director of the business associ- 


ation Black Management Forum, admits 
the failure is a body-blow for black eco- 
nomic empowerment and may put the 
brakes on a process which blacks complain 
is advancing at a snail’s pace and is riddled 
with tokenism. Mr Manyi says the disas- 
ter highlights the need for a commission 
to look at empowerment “There is no real 
black empowerment in South Africa. A few 
(black) individuals are enriching themselves 
but there is no trickle-down effect " 

Tony Twine, an economist with 
Econometric, says lack of education, train- 
ing and business experience is partly to 
blame for slow progress. But he also ad- 
mits that, despite positive public pro- 
nouncements. established business, like all 
other bastions of white privilege, is drag- 
ging its heels. However, be does not lay all 
the blame for “tokenism” at business's 
door. New government regulations require 
white companies to have black partners be- 
fore applying for state tenders. As a result, 
they have appointed blacks to lucrative non- 
executive positions and a small black £litc 
has formed which sits on a multitude of dif- 
ferent boards. 

This little group gets rich but general- 
ly picks up little hands-on business expe- 
rience; and the black face on the board buys 
time for companies reluctant to implement 
empowerment initiatives at other levels 
which would increase the number of black 
middle managers from which successful 
black chief executives might emerge. 

For now the government is caught be- 
tween a rock and a hard place. Mr Twine 
argues that since white business will nev- 
er willingly give up what it has, the solu- 
tion lies in expanding the economy. The 
government should then ensure black 
business gets the largest slice of the extra 
pie, much as the National Party favoured 
Arikaner - against English - business in the 
1950s and 1960s after it came to power. 

But for the economy to grow the gov- 
ernment needs to keep established busi- 
ness on side. Thus it can apply pressure for 
change, but not too much. Jenny Cargill, 
an analyst with BusinessMap, says that Lhe 
current crisis shows that empowerment has 
run its first leg. She argues that that leg was 
important because it gave blacks control 
of a small - but crucial - number of busi- 
nesses. But deeper change is now called for, 
sbe says, and government must keep up the 
pressure. 



Medicine man: Solomon Mahtaba is concerned over the unequal collaboration between 




Healers reluctant to share secrets with medical giants 


Attempts to pull 300,000 
sangpmas (traditional healers) 
into South Africa’* hard-pressed 
health system are going 
nowhere. Fear that drug 
companies will steal their 
potions has the healers dragging 
their heels. Mary B raid reports. 


The Pope beams down on Dr Sarah 
Mashele’s waiting room, sharing wall 
space with a Native American prophecy 
about human greed, a warning that smok- 
ing causes cancer and a painting of a san- 
goma chatting to a water serpent. 

The bizarre fusion of Catholicism 
and traditional African beliefs, modem 
technology and magic, continues in Dr 
Mashele’s consulting room in a Johan- 


nesburg tower block otherwise filled 
with dentists, GPs and chiropodists. 

The fax jostles for space with Jesus, 
leather-bound Bibles and a pfle of animal 
bones which Dr Mashcle throws to di- 
agnose complaints. If the bones prove use- 
less the sick close their eyes and select a 
scripture printed on a fortune cookie-like 
slip from hundreds filed in a plastic box. 

Dr Mashele, the grandchild of a Chris- 
tian bishop and descendant of a long line 
of African healers, is at case amidst this 
hotchpotch. Illness she explains can be 
caused by stress, diet or germs. But witch- 
craft she adds, with a touch of defiance, 

can also cause sackness. Whatever the cause 
the answer lies across the corridor in a dark 

and hallowed room where she grinds 
herbs and plants for muti (medicine). 

Despite the efforts of the old apartheid 
regime, which dismissed traditional heal- 
ing as primitive nonsense, some 300,000 


traditional healers are estimated to be 
umuuv . „ AUmtnHaV. 



90-100 million times ayear, every vmt cosfc 

lOOR^maRlOb.^-^™ 



approach to traaiuuiuu 

SteB^predecessor.arogglmgto^ 

pand health care to the >Nack majority the 
Uremment realises the benefits of to- 
CTuitingthis large workforce mto P 1 ?™®' 
ry 3h care. It also wans to subject 
healers’ treatments to scieot^ctests. For 
despite the “mumbo jumbo there is lit- 
tle doubt that some mun works. 

Butayearafierthe MeAcmes Xfcnmrf 
Council set up a joint group of Western 
practitioners and African healers to bnng 
tiie systems together, l^cious httle 
progress has been made. At the heart of 


the delay are concerns about iDteUectua 1 

property rights. Healers fear research in- 
stitutions and drug companies are poised 
to steal their knowledge, mass produce 
their remedies and rake in the buds. 
Solomon Mahlaba, managing director 

of the African National Health Associ- 
ation. is a member of the MCC Webern- 
African medicine poup. He “ ' ^ 
naitkapating in a related Medical Re- 
SSoJdl project at the Universrty 

of Cape Town in which traditional potions 

arealready being scientifically tested to 
discover how they work and to 

a register of safe and approved m^anes. 

But he has his concerns. “This col- 
laboration between Western doctors and 
traditional healers is unequal We work 
with the university, but then everything 
produced belongs to it At the moment 
it is one-way traffic leading sought to the 
pharmaceutical companies," he said. 
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The Interest Free Time Machine fea 
high specification state of the art PC 
system with fast 200M-2 processor 
with MMX“ Technology. 

64Mb RAM, large 4.3Gb Ultra ATA 
hard drive, fast 56 K voice modem. 
Videophone receive and Mi-feature 
24 speed. Wavetabie multimedia. 


200M-2 Processor 
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Technology 
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41 UK Showrooms 


It also includes IBM GOLD voice 
recognition, microphone, n>ystick 
and a massive software bundle. 

Including 5 top games -dial i b i 
maaflbte price of just El 099 +VAT. 

With Interest Free Credit spread 
over 2 years with easy monthly 

payments of just £28 per month. 


you wUI not find a better deal 
anywhere. Buy It Nowl 

Older earty this week and claim 

your FREE Epson stylus colour 
Inkjet printer (normal price El 51 58). 
Offer limited with first 1000 orders. 
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INDEPEJiDENT 

£l® Conran lunch 

Howto Book 

*£ isSstlSsSiSr^r 

simpiy cu.i« a|| booings are subject to availability. 

A special discount is available on selected hems in toe Blutoird and Le Pont de la Tour shops 
A special ^ presentation of the token. 
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BLUEBIRD 


QUXCLIN O'S 


ZINC 

BAR-GRILL 
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Blue Print Caft 


THE INDEPENDENT INDEg^DENT 

VaBd beween Saturday Jammy S aandFridayFebmary 6«fv 

Name— 


0800*771107 0 TIH 1 E 

nOMPUTER SYSTEMS 


.UnNOpatNondsy-IW 

Offer Ends 7th Febniaiy 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


Address. 


(erddpu in Til* hdepandendConran Resomres £B hmeh 


to 


The Independent offer is available at the 
following restaurants: 

Bluebird 350 Ktngfs Road. London, SW3 5UU 
0171 559 1000 

Lunch 1 2noon- 3pm, early evening supper 6pm -7pm 

Blue Print Caf6 The Design Museum. 28 Shad Thames. London. SE I 
2YE 

0171 378 7031 

Lunch 12noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm -7pm* 

Le Pont de 1& Tour Bar & Grill 36d Shad Thames. London, SEI 2YE 
0171 403 8403 

Lunch 1 2noon - 3pm, early evening supper 6pm -7pm 

Mezzo 1 00 Wardour Street, London, W IV 3LE 
0171 3144000 

Lunch 1 2 noon- 3pm, early evening supper 6pm -7pm 

dcsed Saturday lunchtime, open Suncfey 1 2pm -4pm 

Quaglino’s 16 Bury Street, St James's. London, SWIY 6AL 
0171930 6767 

Lunch !2noon- 3pm, early evening supper 530pm -6.30pm 

Zinc Bar & Grill 21 Heddon Street, London. W1R7LF 

0171 255 8899 „ .- 

The spedal 3 course menu is available between l2noon“« 
between Monday and vvfedrxsdaytheofe^^^ 

The offer is available 7 days a week at all six restaurants 
* ClOGfed frwi 6pm on Sunday Olfer not avalabte a»ar 6pm on Mw 14 
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EDITED BY CHARLES ARTHUR 


Prescott’s Earth-saving policy doesn’t hold up 


In unilaterally setting an 
aim of cutting carbon 
dioxide emissions by 20 
per cent by 2010, Britain 
may have inadvertently 
damaged the cause it is 
trying to to promote, says 
an expert in atmospheric 
science who contributed 
to the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change, 
Hugh AWersey-Watams spoke 
to him. 


Sometimes, grand gestures iura out 
to be just that -gestures. Ai the Ky- 
oto dimale summit last December, 
the European Union called for 15 
per cent cuts in a cocktail of six 
greenhouse gases indudiqgcaibon 
dioxide, increasingly accepted as 
Man's main contribution to glob- 
al warming. In the end, it agreed 
an 8 per cent cut. 

Britain, represented at the con- 
ference by John Prescott Deputy 
Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State for the Environment held 
out for a 20 per cent cut 

Not that his stance was huge- 
ly effective. The US, where petrol 
costs less than a third in real terms 
what it does in most European 
countries, took the opposite tack, 
volunteering to cut emissions by 
only 7 per cent 

Yet research published in the 
science journal Nature two years 
ago by a scientist at the US Na- 
tional Center for Atmospheric Re- 
search (NCAR) in Boulder, 
Cbiorado - one of the world’s top 
centres in the field - suggested that 
the cautious approach may the 
right one for the long term. The 
scientist is Dr Tom Wigley, and the 
Kyoto agreement effectively en- 
dorses his thinkin g seeking to find 
a middle path between environ- 
mental idealism and political 
and economic reality. 

But that is not why Dr Wigley 
has been making headlines re- 
cently. At Christmas. Nature re- 
ported that he would no longer be 
participating in the IPCC’s regu- 
lar reviews of research into dimate 
change. His stepping down carries 
an implied criticism of the in- 
creasing bureaucracy surrounding 
this crucial field of research. 

NCAR is keen to play down 
the story. “He hasn’t resigned; he's 
going to continue to work with and 
support the LPCG~ a spokes- 
woman said. “It’s just that his role 
has become so time-consuming 
that be hasn’t been able to do the 
science he wants to do. 1 have 
heard the same complaint about 
time from others involved with the 
IPCC reports. It does become a 
pretty overwhelming commit- 
ment.” Dr Wigley feds that the 
need now is to get more results 
rather than write more reports. 



Not really in 
their hands; 
Children at 
Kyoto before 
the dimate 
conference 


Photograph; AP 


Duty then might overwhelming ev- 
idence be gathered that rising lev- 
els of greenhouse gases actually do 
increase global wanning. Mean- 
while, the IPCC report that 
formed the basis of the Kyoto dis- 
cussions merely slates that the 
“balance of evidence" is that the 
human release of carbon dioxide 
and other gases into the atmos- 
phere is causing global warming. 

But wbat evidence - short of 
obvious damage to our sur- 
roundings - could be produced 
that would be sufficiently un- 
equivocal to convince hard-line 
sceptics? At the moment, the 
doubters and prevaricators are 
exploiting the fact that two sets 
of scientific measurements - 
those taken on the earth’s surface 
and those obtained from 


satellites - disagree somewhat. 

Dr Wigley believes that setting 
challenging targets for green- 
house gas cuts could do more 
harm than good. For one thing, it 
could simply harden the attitude 
of already sceptical politicians 
and industry against change. 

More importantly, it could 
also be a fundamentally bad way 
of tackling the problem because 
of the costly disruption caused by 
demanding rapid and large-scale 
changes to the way industry, trans- 
port and other energy-intensive ac- 
tivities are run. 

Even the targets set at Kyoto 
- modest by the standard of ini- 
tial demands from environmen- 
talists and the European Union - 
may be too painful and too fo- 
cused on short-term change. 


Dr Wigley reached his con- 
clusion by projecting hypothetical 
concentrations of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere and accompa- 
nying levels of man-made emis- 
sions of the gas using computer 
models of the global carbon ab- 
sorption and emission due to all 
known causes. The graphs showed 
that carbon dioxide levels could be 
brought down to the 1990 level of 
354 parts per million, or a range 
of compromise levels above that, 
by 2150. 

Further, they showed that even 
having “wasted” 10 years between 
1990 and 2000 during which time 
carbon emissions continued to in- 
crease on. a “business as usual” 
footing, it is stOI possible in prin- 
ciple to stabilise the greenhouse 
gas at any of those levels. 


“The point of the fflnsfration 
was to say not ‘let's not do any- 
thing’, but ‘don’t despair, we can 
still get there’,” Dr Wigley says. 

Now comes the rcalpoMk. Yes, 
there will eventually have to be 
substantial and permanent re- 
ductions in the emission of carbon 
dioxide. And yes, the lower we 
want to stabilise concentrations 
eventually, the sooner we will 
have to act 

But having shown that it is pos- 
sible to achieve a range of desired 
levels from a variety of initial poli- 
cies for action. Dr Wigley’s co-au- 
thors, economists from the 
Electric Power Research Institute 
and Battelle's Pacific Northwest 
Laboratory, then examine the 
matter from their own perspective. 

For economic rather than 


purely environmental or scientif- 
ic reasons, their calculations sug- 
gest that the best course might be 
to do rather little at first. “The 
pathway can be just as important 
as the concentration stabilisation 
level in determining the ultimate 
cost,” they write in Nature. “Path- 
ways involving modest reductions 
below a business-as-usual sce- 
nario in the early years followed 
by sharper reductions later on 
were found to be less expensive 
than those involving substantial re- 
ductions in the short term.” 

They give three reasons for 
building up our efforts Co reduce 
carbon emissions gradually rather 
than immediately launching an afl- 
crat assault The first is ample eco- 
nomics; the further off the 
expenditure, the less the pain of 
budgeting for it now. The second 
recognises ra pital equipment 
used in energy production is long- 
lived. Time in which to plan for 
its replacement could make the 
transition smoother and more af- 
fordable. The third is the Micaw- 
ber option - the hope that our 
ingenuity will turn up something 
in the way of energy-efficient al- 
ternative technologies. 

Some will take comfort from 
the apparent stay of execution But 
Dr Wigley warns against compla- 
cency. “Even from the narrow per- 
spective of a cost-effectiveness 
analysis, cmr results should not be 
interpreted as a ‘do nothing’ or 
•wait-and-see’ policy." 

Which is why Dr Wigley is go- 
ing back into the laboratory. For 
scientists the priority now should 
be to “prove conclusively that 
there is a substantial anthro- 
pogenic dimate change effect”, he 
says. “We need to quantify the ef- 
fect better." 

But what has Mr Prescott’s bold 
gesture got us into? “I guess each 
individual country makes deci- 
sions on the basis of their own par- 
ticular circumstances.” Dr Wigley 
says. “The British government 
wouldn’t be foolhardy, and I don’t 
tfamk they're that subservient to the 
environmentalists. So they must 
think there’s a good reason. Bom 
the point of view of reducing the 
effect on the planet, what one 
country does has virtually no ef- 
fect at afl. But in terms of acting 
as a leader and gaming econom- 
ic advantage from developing new 
technologies, there may be long- 
term benefits although in the 
short term you might reduce your 
competitiveness." 

There is little advantage in tak- 
ing a very different view of our 
predicament from that held in oth- 
er countries of what is, after all, 
a global phenomenon. As Dr 
Wigley observes, “to take the 
lead on an issue doesn’t require 
going to a real extreme; you can 
just step a little ahead, and you're 
still leading.” Ten per cent might 
have done the trick. 


TF. CHNOqUEST 

When a banana 
gets fruity 


Questions for this column may be 
submitted by e-maif to 

sd.net@campus.bt.com 


What is the smallest bone in the body? 

The stirrup bone, one of the three little 
bones in the middle ear, is 2.6-3.4mm long 
and weighs 2.0-4-3mg. It is about the size 
of a grain of rice. 


Can members of the public name stars? 

A number of organisations around the 
world claim to name stars on your behalf. 
However, none is officially recognised by 
the International Astronomical Union, 
hence their naming has no scientific 
weight 

Apart from the few dozen bright stars 
named by the ancients, stars are always des- 
ignated by some alphanumeric system in- 
volving their placement in the sky, such as 
their ordering by position in a zone of dec- 
lination, by brightness (or by variability of 
brightness) in a constellation, or simply by 
their coordinates. 

There is one completely valid way to get 
heavenly things named after you -discover 
them. Comets and “minor planets'* (as- 
teroids) are always named by those who find 
them - hence the Shoemaker-Levy and 
Hale-Bopp comets -so get your telescope 
out and get hunting. The only time mem- 
bers of the public had the chance to name 
astronomical objects was for features (es- 
pecially craters) on Venus; all are named 
after women, so people were asked to nom- 
inate their favourite female characters from 
history or the present day. ' 


Do wombats have square faeces, and which 
way do their pouches open? 

Wombats do, indeed, produce cuboid fae- 
cal pellets. They are solitary' creatures 
which live in burrows in Australia, and come 
out at night to feed mainly on grasses. They 
mark their territory with splashes of urine 
- and their strangely shaped faecal pellets. 
Their pouches, along with those of other 
marsupials tha t crawl alor^tbe ground, open 
in the opposite direction to that of a kan- 
garoo: if foe wombat was to standon its bade 
legs, the pouch would open downwards. 


You canvisit the technoquest Ubdd Widest 
site at http:llwww.campus.bt.coml Cam- 
pusWorldipubfScienceNet 


Questions and answers provide* 
ence Line’s Dial-a-Srientist on l 
600444 
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THEORETICALLY ... 


WIN A ROMANTIC BREAK AT 


The looming epidemic that may prove worse than Aids 


MILLENNIUM 



Treat your Valentine to a 
very special weekend in London 
staying at one of four fabulous 
four star deluxe Millennium 
Hotels. All are located in central 
London, dose to the capital's 
main attractions, and offer a 
wide range of facilities. 


also receive a box of chocolates 
and a bottle of champagne do 
celebrate. 


Hepatitis C, the lingering liver disease, could 
become a bigger killer than Aids over the next 
two decades, according to medical experts. 

“Hepatitis C has emerged from obscurity as 
a disease familiar to only a few experts to be- 
ing recognised as a major public health prob- 
lem world-wide," said Dr Adrian Di Bisceglie, 
professor of internal medicine at the Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in St Louis, Missouri. 
He and others believe deaths from hepatitis C 
will triple in foe next 20 years. Presently it caus- 
es 8.000-10,000 deaths annually. 

There is no vaccine, though treatment 
with interferon can lead to remission. Between 
i to 2 per cent of the population in most de- 
veloped countries is infected with the virus but 
the numbers are much higher in some parts of 
eastern Europe and Africa- In Egypt the rate 
appears to be around 15 per cent. 


Start early for perfect pitch 


Do you want your child to have perfect pitch? 
Then tine up the violin or piano early on, and 
hope that your genes are right Perfect pitch 
- the ability to hear a tone and identify it at 
once as C sharp or B flat - takes a combina- 
tion of genes and early musical training, ac- 
cording to a survey of more than 600 musicians. 

In the research nearly all those with per- 
fect pitch had started their music training by 
the time they were six; the older they were when 
they began, the less likely to have iL Of those 
who started before the age of four, 40 per cent 
had the gift, while only 3 per cent of those who 
started after 12 did. 

But the survey by researchers at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, also found 
that musicians who reported having perfect 


pitch were four times more likely than other 
musicians to say they had a relative with the 
ability. That suggests a genetic contribution 
which runs in the family, the researchers say 
in a report of their findings published in this 
month’s issue of the American Journal of 
Human Genetics. 


there is presently a moratorium on xeno- 
transplants, with no set end-date. 


Minister ashamed 


Go-ahead for animal transplants 

Stop xenotransplants? No, there’s no need, said 
the US Food and Drug Administration, which 
has rejected calls for a moratorium on clini- 
cal trials of animal -to-hum an transplants. 
There would have to be safeguards and strict 
supervision, an FDA representative said, but 
it would not go along with an article suggest- 
ing such transplants should wait, which appears 
in this month’s Nature Medicine. In the UK, 


No, not Robin Cook, but Bareness Blackstone, 
minister in foe Department for Education and 
Employment Giving evidence to the Commons ; 
Select Committee on Science and-Tbcbnolo-v 
gy, she said she had frequently been “ashamed” 
of the conditions under which univeraty re- 
searchers worked, and said unsatisfied people 
would move abroad unless facilities improved 
\ That, in turn would mean there would be few- - 
er higher-quality people at the cutting edge of ■' 
research - so “we would lose out in terms of 
exports and general prosperity". 

The Baroness was previously master of foe 
University of Birfcbeck College, London. - i 


The break must be taken before 
31 March 1998, only subject 
to availability. 


TELL ME ABOUT ... gravitational slingshots 


The Millennium Britannia 
Mayfair is Ideal to enjoy 
London's theatres and nighmfe. 
The Millennium Chelsea 
Knightsbridge is situated in 
London's fashionable Soane 
Street, and dose to major 
International department 
stores. Ideal to spoil each other 
with expensive presents. The 
Millennium Gloucester and 
Millennium Bailey’s in 
Kensington are dose to the 
major museums as well as 
Kensington fcalace and Hyde 
Park. 


To enter this competition dial 
the number below, answer the 
following question on line and 
leave your name and full 
address, 


Q: Name the ‘Son of 
Venus’ - who would 
cause people to fall in 
love by piercing them 
with one of his magic 
arrows? 


Call 0930 563027 


Millennium Hotels & Resorts 
has teamed up with The 
Independent co offer one lucky 
couple a romantic weekend in 
London - staying two nights at 
the Millennium hotel erf your 
choice, with full English 
breakfast and a complimentary 
meal for two in the hotel 
restaurant. The winners will 


Those not lucky enougi to win can 
benefit from special rates at any 
Millennium or Copchome hotel In 
die UK or Europe. To book, call 
reservations on 0645 455445 and 
quote The Independent Supersaw. 
London’s Mfflwnium hotels start at 
£110 per room per night + 
Copdwnrt hotels M £39 per room 
per n|ght A limited number of 
rooms are allocated to this offer - 
rrailaMity uiiaJty weekends. 


Sometimes in space travel - as in most en- 
deavours - subtlety is more effective than brute 
force. It would not be feasible, or cost-effec- 
tive, to send a tiny craft such as Galileo to 
Jupiter by strapping huge fuel tanks onto it The 
fuel would run out long before the target was 
reached. 

But by using the natural attributes of the 
huge masses dotted around the Solar System, 
you can do foe job quite easily - tty using the 
planets as slingshots io speed your craft on its 
way. 

Imagine a stationary planet alone in space. 
A fast-moving spacecraft approaching it is at- 
tracted by its gravity and speeds up (with re- 
spect to the planet), flies past (because its 
momentum keeps it from being captured), dows 
down again as it is pulled back by the planet's 
gravity, and then continues on its way. Net 
change in forward speed, measured as distance 
covered over time: zero. 


But the spacecraft has changed course be- 
cause of the slingshot effect caused by foe plan- 
et’s gravity. It is now flying in a different 
direction from that it was on before - but with- 
out using a drop of fuel. It’s a bit tike grabbing 
hold of a handrail as you run down a flight of 
stairs to turn yourself quickly to reach foe next 
flight of stairs heading down. 

This process was essential for the Ulysses 
spacecraft, which used a slingshot around the 
planet Jupiter to change its flight path out of 
the plane of foe ecliptic (foe plane in which the 
Earth and planets orbit around the Sun) into 
a polar orbit around the Sun. No spacecraft 
could carry enough propellants to do the with 
a rocket engine firing alone. 

So change of direction can be important, but 
a more effective use of gravitational slingshots 
was made by Voyager and Galileo (among oth- 
ers) to pick up speed and reach their destina- 


The key point here is that by uang slingshots 
around planets they picked up speed with re- 
spect to the Son- that is, moved faster in their 
orbits around the Sun. Why? Because the ex- 
ample above, with the “stationary" planet, is 
misleading. The planets are moving - they are 
orbiting the Sun. So while there may be no speed 
gain with respect to the planet, there is when 
viewed from the Sun. If you fly past the plan- 
et ahead of it in its orbit you lose speed. If you 
fly past the planet behind it is its orbit, then 
you gain speed. 

Of course, nothing in the universe is free. 
When the spacecraft gains speed, the planet los- 
es an infinitesimal amount of angular mo- 
mentum (orbital speed), and so orbits just a tiny 
bit closer to the Sun as a result It has given 
angular momentum to the spacecraft - which 
speeds up, climbs a bit further out of foe Sun's 
“gravity well" and so reaches its destination 
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tions sooner. 
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Hopping by. The Galileo probe Reuters. 
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when they ripen? ‘ " 

During foe ripening process, fruit produces . 
ethene, a gas which permeates the cells of . 
the edible parts. That makes the fibres in 

the fruit break down so foe fruit goes soft 

It also converts the starch to sugar, mak- : 
jug foe fruit sweet, and destroys foe chem- 
ical foal makes foe fruit green - chlorophyll 
- so that other colours can come out In 
foe banana's case, that colour is yellow. By 
controlling the gene that switches on 
ethene production, scientists can dictate 
bow fast, or even if, fruits ripen. 
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S to mothers ... that’s the Prof 










DEBORAH ROSS 
FALKS TO 
feoFESSOR 
(AN CRAFT 


J®?£5£235££ 

something quite camp going 

!E2P*£* and ”**'*' bonikoy? 

“HeUo.dear. Come in, come in." 

7 10 lhC driver ’ wb0 * Mack: “You 

must like reggae, tonm?” 

“^S era ’u C ? alIyr * e drivct - 

<o ‘ Good man - *% good. 

bo do I. Now, dear, come in ..." 

, Up the stairs, past the busts of hispar- 
ents, Reginald and Mary, on the landing - 
lovely Jovely people, although I'm not a 
mummy’s or daddy's boy” - then into the 
kitchen.l'law, r m not sure what you want 
from me, dear, but whatever you write it's 
bound to make alj of my colleagues jeal- 
ous because I have always been so much 
further ahead of them. I am an innovator, 
dear, a pioneer if you like. Mine were the 
first test tube twins. I was the first to suc- 
cessfully, do Gift [Gamma Intrafallopian 

Transfer, where the egg is fertilised in the 

jj|fallopian tube] in this country. Lord Win- 
ston said Gift was one of the biggest con- 
tricks purveyed on women. But now? He 
does h all the time, dear. Same with sister 
to sister egg donation. I got a lot of criti- 
cism when 1 first did that 10 years ago, but 
■ now it's routine practice.’' 

'‘Professor Craft,” I interrupt, “I won- 
der if...” 

“Tm afraid I can! tell you whether or 
not 1 treated Elizabeth Buttle personally. 
It would be a breach of confidence. I was 
actually in America at a conference when 
the story broke. I spent £880 on phone calls. 
The Oaify Mail wrote a vety vicious piece 
about me. Appalling. They even said I was 
slightly balding. Tell me dear* where am a 
going bald, hmm? 

“Anyway, Mrs Buttle lied to us about 
her age and circumstances, so what could 
we do? We are not obliged to authenticate 
these things. We are not a court of law. 
Jiow far does society want us to be 
guardian of morals, hmm? When a woman 
has an operation for blocked fallopian 
rubes on the NHS, is she asked whether 
she is fit to bring up a child? No, Pro not 
saying anything goes. We could get a 75- 
y ear-old woman pregnant but it would be 
silly to do so ...” 

-“Professor Craft Tm just wondering ...” 

“I know I’m garrulous, dear, but I have 
so much to say, hmm? I’ve even gone so 
far as to prepare a few notes for you. I’ve 
urinen you out a list of my qualities.” He 
hands me the list. It covers two sides of pa- 
per. “Sensitive” is first “Sensitive. That's 
me. Now what’s next. Compassionate. I am 
verv compassionate. Driven. Yes, but not 
by money. Money ts not my God. Creative. 

. Absolutely. I am a very creative man. And 
creating babies is such a happy thing. Oh 
ves, it’s very ad when people re-mortgage 
iheir houses fin: treatment and get no re- 
sult. but what can yon do?” 

-professor Craft, I'm wondering IF I 
MIGHT USE YOUR TOILET.” 
-Ye*, dear. Go ahead” I do go ahead. It's 
lovely and peaceful in his loo. I am mind- 
ed w never come out but I do, which is a 
mistake. Professor Craft is waitingfor me 
on the landing in an old tweed cap, with 
tears in his eyes. “My father’s old cap. He 
died last year, on the 20th July- Ixwely man. 



I am sentimental, yes.. See, it's on my list 
Sentimental. Would you like to see my fa- 
ther's old glasses. I keep them by my bed. 

There’s even a bit of shaving foam on one 
of the arms.” 

I'm beginning to think Professor Craft 
is the last person Td want poking about in 
my insides, old tweed cap or no old tweed 
cap. But people come to him because they 
want babies. May even be desperate to have 
babies. He doesn't have to be likeable or 
nice or modest or in it for anything other 
than self-glorification. He is very success- 
fill at what he does. The top man, if you 
can afford it. Conventional IVF costs 
about £4,000 a go. More sophisticated tech- 
niques, like Gift, are costlier. “Am I rich? 

I am comfortable, dear.” 

9am. We go over the road to the clinic. On 
our way, I ask him what I’Ve always want- 
ed to ask a gynaecolo- 
gist I>aesnT looking at 
women’s bits and bobs " 

an day put you ott iW, 

you know, sex with - 1 . . . 

your wife or whatever? ere*******' 

“Ob no. The women . ^Uoi^uai tJ 

you see professionally 
. . . weD, it's just plumb- v-u tJpuMito*# 

ing, isn’t U? Although 
of course I treat the ■“ ^ ^ 
whole woman. Yes. ^ 


flwufc - ml' 

Uuew 


ICSL a relatively new form of treatment, 
represents an advance on conventional IVF 
in that it involves directly injecting a sperm 
into the egg. The treatment resulted in a 
twin pregnancy, but both babies were lost 
a fortnight ago when the waters broke at 
24 weeks, just aweek before they would have 
been viable. (The couple later tell me the 
babies were bom alive, but died in their arms 
after about an hour.) The husband is Eng- 
lish while the wife is Japanese. “Ab, ah, my 
nice Japanese lady,” be cries as they come 
in. “I must do my little thing." He gets up 
and bows. Sensitive, like he said. 

“Now, very sad news, hmm? But we'll 
get you pregnant dear, don’t you worry." 
His secretary interrupts over the intercom: 
“Prof? Dr Jackson just called, he’s got two 
tickets for Cymbeline tonight which he can’t 
use. Do you want them?” 

“What time and where?” 

“1 don’t know 
Prof.” “Well call him 
f back and ASK! ASKT 

-L ■ £ He thinks he’ll go, yes. 

t, “I do love the opera," 

f he says. 1 thought 

\ Cymbeline was Sbake- 

* / speare, 1 say. “And 

r Shakespeare. I love 

Shakespeare, too. I 
love anything live. I 
, 4 don’t like things on 

\ celluloid I don’t like 


yes. I treat all my pa- (T { * celluloid, l don't like 

dents as individuals. WW* v; films. I like reality. I 

Heating patients as in- - L like malting people's 

dividuals is lan Craft Sensitive, compassionate: just two dreams a reality." He 
all over.” He then says qualities on the list drawn up by turns to the couple: “I 

I must see his new the self-effacing — if somewhat want to make your 

laser machine from garrulous - Dr Craft, above dream a reality!" 


Switzerland. It'll be 

used to assist the hatching of embryos. “It's 

the first in the country!” He then confides 

that he and Jackie, his wife of 40 years, have 

just separated. “A sad life, a doctor's life. 
One is always so busy” 

The clinic is all nice and marble inside, 
with lots of classical statues of women hold- 
ing babies. The waiting room is already full 
of white-faced couples holding hands. 
Professor Craft has 40 doctors and nurses 
working for him here. “We are very much 
a team, although I, of course, am the in- 
spiration, the leader, hmm?" 

HGs first patient consultation is with a 
couple who received ICSI here last August. 


it drawn up by turns to the couple: “I 
if somewhat want to make your 

aft, above dream a reality!" 

The husband says 
that before the waters broke his wife had 
a very “tight" feeling. Could it have been 
some kind of accumulation of fluid? “Might 
have been, but we can’t be sure and there’s 
no way of being sure. Now, I see we’ve 
frozen some of your embryos. We could be- 
gin transferring them next month ..." 

“I think my wife would like to wait a bit, 
to recover,” says the husband. 
“Yes, yes. Of course. She must recover men- 
tally as well as physically. Such sad news." 

The intercom again: “Prof? It's 7.15pm 
at the Barbican. Plus Radio Leeds want to 
interview you at 10.20." 

Prof makes a phone call. “Hello, 


Sheila. I've got two tickets for Cymbeline 
tonight - you’re busy? Never mind.” Prof 
makes another phone call. “Jenny. I've got 
these two tickets ... you're going out with 
Sheila? Never mind." Prof seems to be look- 
ing to the nurses for a date. Prof might even 
be quite lonely. Prof suddenly remembers 
he’s promised another newspaper he’ll do 
a photograph today of himself with one of 
his “pregnant" patients. 

Sorry, but he just must phone Ruth, an 
IVF patient who is very pregnant indeed. 
“Hello. Ruth? Could you get yourself and 
your lovely, big, pregnant belly over here 
by ipro? There’s a big bunch of flowers in 
it for you." There are tears in the Japan- 
ese woman’s eyes. Considerate? Absolutely. 
The couple decide to go away and have a 
think about things. “Can we resume sexu- 
al intercourse?" asks the husband on their 
way out. “So long as the wife's vagiaally 
clear, hmm? Now. 

Julie, I’ve got these _ _ 

tickets ... No? You’re 

out too? By the way. ‘Th a wo 

could you pop my 1 ’ V 

CV up here? Ms see profes 

Ross might like a «. • 

copy." His CV turns We "» 1 _ l US 

out to be 38 pages isn’t it? J£ 

l0D L Craft, now 60, «f COUrse 

was born in Essex, the whole i 

first of three sous to Tmatino r 
Reginald Craft, a . . .? F 

clerk at Barclays indlVldlii 

Bank. He had a twin Craft a 

sister, but she was 

still-boni. “She came 

out dead, then l 
come out alive. 1 

would love to have had a sister.” He was 
bright at school, but useless at exams. He 
only got 2 O-levels the first time round. But 
then be met his wife, Jackie. “I was 16 and 
she was 13. We met in Epping Forest. I was 
there bird-watching while she was out walk- 
ing with her friend, Veronica,” 

Jackie gave him belief in himself, he says. 
He got good O-levels the second time, then 
enough A-levels to get him into medical 
school He wanted to be a doctor, he says, 
“because I wanted to bring happiness to 
people". His first job was on a radiother- 
apy ward at Westminster hospital. Not 
pleasant Basically, a lot of old people dy- 


‘The women you 
see professionally ... 
well, it’s just plumbing, 
isn't it? Although 
of course I treat the 
whole woman. 
Treating patients as 
individuals is lan 
Craft all over* 


ing. He transferred to obstetrics. Much bet- 
ter. A baby at the end of it- Proof, even, 
that he was worth something. Yes, his fa- 
ther - “such a lovely, gorgeous, humble, 

honest man” - had been “saddened” by his 
poor exam performance at school Now, he 
was b ringing babies forth. What could be 
more important? 

He took further degrees in gynaecolo- 
gy and obstetrics, was a professor at the 
Royal Free Hospital then director of gy- 
naecology at the Cromwell Hospital then 
a director at the Humana WfeDington Hos- 
pital before setting up for himself in 1990. 
He got sick of the NHS (“inadequate funds 
for research”). His clinic attracts a lot of 
older women because whereas the NHS 
rules out treatment to women over 37, he 
will treat women up to 55. “So long as she 
can give a child 20 good, loving years then 
so what, hmm?" He has two sons himself. 

Simon, who’s a Span- 

isb master at West- 

- minster School,- and 
Adrian, who has a 
en you degree in history of 


art and lives with 
Jackie. “Do us a 
favour and find him 
a job, hmm?" 


— ‘ ^ I Oam. Next consul- 

ronnan. ration, this time it’s 

atients as w,th a Greek ““P 1 * 5 

. whoVe been. trying 

Js IS lan for a baby for four 

II nvpr’ years. Tests have re- 

vealed that the hrn- 

band’s sperm quality 

is very poor. “Let’s 
see, only 10 per cent 
of your sperm were alive after 24 horns, all 
dead by 48hours. That is very sad sperm. 
You know smoking has an effect on sperm, 
don’t you? And, as a Greek man, Tm sure 
you smoke. Hang on ... hello, Jenny ... I'Ve 
got these two tickets ... you’re going out 
with Sheila and Julie ... OK." 

Professor Craft recommends the cou- 
ple have a go at ICSI. The woman is not 
so sure, it’s newer and more invasive than 
conventional IVF. What are the long-term 
effects? “Well, you can try IVF, dear, but 
I can tell you now it won’t lead to fertili- 
sations. I have no worries about ICSL I 
would do it on my own family Which re- 


minds me, 1 operated on nay sister-in-law 
on Wednesday night. Did her hysterecto- 
my. Must call her. Hello Irene? It’s Ian. 
How are you. You’ve had a bath? Just 36 
hours after the op and you’ve had a bath. 
You must have a very good surgeon, 
hmm?” 

He then phones Simon, to see if be is 
free for the theatre tonight Simon's not in. 
The couple agree to start the drugs winch 
will prepare them for ICSI. Professor 

Craft has to work out what sort of dose she 

needs. “If you don't mind me saying so, 
dear, but you are quite big and fat ..." 

He pops out the room to do something 
for Radio Leeds. I talk to the couple. Yes, 
they would have liked to have had treat- 
ment on the NHS, “but there’s a three-year 
waiting list”. Yes, they would prefer to have 
all of Professor Craft’s attention. “He 
costs £1 00 per hatf-hour.” But that said, “50 
percent of his attention might be worth 100 
percent of someone else’s". He does have 
excellent success rates: 29 per cent of all 
IVF treatments result in a birth, as do 31 
per cent of all ICSI treatments. So, not com- 
passionate or sensitive or altruistic but good 
at his job, yes. 

Professor Craft returns. I ask him, if he 
always tends to do so many things at once. 
“Yes, I have a lot of energy. Pm like a down, 
juggling balls. I do love the circus. It 
makes children happy. I think 1 might be 
late for my own funeral Timer was. The 
horses got stuck in tire mud at the bottom 
of Ludgate hill. I don’t know why I know 
that but I do. 

“Another doctor said to me recently: 
'lan, just looking at you makes me ex- 
hausted.’ Yes, I am quiet sometimes, es- 
pecially in the evening when I’m reading 
about Regency furniture." 

II am. Consultation with Singaporean 
woman and her English husband. They’ve 
spent £12,000 cm fertility treatment over the 
past 10 years to no effect. He has good 
sperm. She has polycystic ovaries. He 
thinks it’s about time she started thinking 
about an egg donor. “But where are we go- 
ing to find a nice Singaporean donor, 
hmm?” 

Hello, June, I’ve got these tickets ..." 

Noon. “Have you seen Cymbeline , Deb- 
bie?" Time to go, methinks. Time to go. 


You can learn loads from league tables - except whether a school’s any good 

• - - A],.. #>HUdrpn vear to vear. The education on and the one who not the schol- electme no-hopers as well as broader ranee of children flfi* sicra vmr IViAnfl T ai«m« 



It's a brave person who 
ignores government 
approved league 

tables these days. 

Either that, or ifs 
someone who 
understands both 
statistics and children. 

Bloody league iables.You may 
nghtiy assume from this tbatnjy 

Siren’s sdtool dd not dotw 

well hr them. From being about 

midway down , the . 
table tot year wehad sh^ 
dangerously close to the tot 
tom fraternising with the 
schools that are used 

here as bogey 10 £ngll,e 


nice middle-class children (“If 
you don’i eat up your crusts 
you’ll go to that school down 
the road where all the girls are 
called Kylie and all the boys 
wear earrings”). 

Parents who had their chil- 
dren's names down for the 
school next year are getting 

cold feet ~ ^ it>s a brave 

person who ignores govern- 
meat-approved league tables 
these days. Ether that, or its 

someone who understands 
both statistics and children, 

because the truth, as wfll be re- 
vealed after several years of 

see-sawing results, is that m 
one- form entry school, in par- 
ticular, results will differ, some- 
times quite dramatically, from 


year to year. The education on 
offer is just the same, the 
teacher - in our case -was just 
the same but the children were 
different. 

In a small class you need 
only one high-achieving child to 
be away, and a couple of oth- 
ers to miss level 4 by a whisker, 
for results to be well and truly 
skewed. Add to that a higher 
than average number of chil- 
dren with special needs and you 
have a recipe for one thor- 
oughly demoralised head 
teacher. Yes, but who wants to 
be in a class with lots of low- 
achieving children, you may 
wonder? Ask the parents of The 
child in that class who already 
had two GCSEs under his belt, 


and the one who got the schol- 
arship to private school and the 
others who got into highly se- 
lective schools without private 
coaching. (Ironically, had there 
been a separate league table for 
children achieving levels 5 & 6, 
ie beyond what is expected of 
them, our school would have 
been close to the top of the 
table). Ask, for that matter, the 
parents of the special-needs 
child for whom alevel 2 or 3 is 
something to celebrate. 

You can tell a lot from 
league tables - you can tell 
what the catchment area is 
like, you can tell when a school 
has cheated, when it has taught 
to the tests or targeted bor- 
derline level 4 children, ne- 


glecting no-hopers as well as 
those who could achieve level 
5 or 6. But you can’t necessar- 
ily tell whether a school is any 
good. 

Sadly, however, even some 
of the teaching profession is 
now adopting the heresy. At a 
conference on the new litera- 
cy requirements, a delegation 
from a group of higher-achiev- 
ing schools (ie the ones from 
affluent catchment areas, 
where half the children have 
private tutors from the age of 
seven) asked why they should 
have to adopt the new literacy 
strategies when they were al- 
ready doing a “good” job-im- 
plying, thereby, that their 
colleagues, who work with a 


broader range of children, are 
doing a “bad” job. 

Poor dears, though. They 
were all terribly excited about 
the venue for this conference, 
the newly finished NEC Har- 
lequins. New carpets! Com- 
fortable chairs! Lights! Being 
treated as civilised human be- 
ings was obviously a new expe- 
rience - when we were sent off 
in groups to private rooms they 
fell upon the refreshments with 
tears of gratitude. Coca Cola! 
Santa! Sprite! “Ooh, they've 
been chilled ...” I can see why 
the government won’t give them 
a decent pay rise - the excite- 
ment would kill them. 

But it’s not all been doom 
and gloom this week. On Mon- 


day my friend Laura told me 
that her son Tbm had pointed 
out a picture of me in the news- 
paper -and it turned out to be 
Julie Christie. 1 was so thrilled 
that I quite forgot to ask 
whether it was pie- or post- 
facelift. My heightened self- 
esteem didn’t last long, howev- 
er. “Look, it’s you Mum!" 
shouted my five-year-old, that 
same day, stabbing her finger at 
my newspaper. 

Goodness, it could get quite 
tiresome being constantly mis- 
taken for a fabulously beautiful 
actress, I sighed, as I glanced 
over at the picture of ... Eliza- 
beth Buttle, the 60-year-old 
mother. Am thinking of asking 
Laura if she’ll swap children. 
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Why do Americans have their doubts 
about executing Karla Faye TUcker by 
lethal injection at midnight tomorrow? Is 
it because she bad been provoked beyond 
endurance by the man sbe kflJed, who used 
to park his Harley Davidson in her front 
room? No. Not even the fact that the mo- 
torbike leaked oil* making a terrible mess 
of the carpet, was grounds for pleading jus- 
tifiable homicide. Even in America, where 
McDonald’s can be sued for making its cof- 
fee bat and therefore dangerous when held 
between the knees while driving. 

Is it, then, that she was such a sad low- 
life that sbe never really stood a chance 
in life? No. She may have been a prosti- 
tute by the age of 11, addicted to heroin, 
and out of her tree cm the night of the mur- 
der, but this is America, where it is com- 
pulsory to believe that everyone has a 
chance of making it to the top and no 
excuses are accepted. 

Besides, if the damage done by abused 
and broken childhoods could be entered 


in clemency, very few of those presently 
awaiting execution on death row would be 
there. And the fact that TUcker had tak- 
en an asto nishingly unlikely combination 
of drugs on the night she murdered the 
biker and his girlfriend with a pick axe as 
they lay in their beds serves only to wors- 
en, not lessen, her aims in the eyes of most 
Americans. 

No, the reason that America hesitates 
is because Tucker is female. Since the death 
penalty was reintroduced in 1976 (after a 
four-year remission, the ali-too-brief 
zenith of American liberalism), 432 hu- 
man beings have been killed in cold 
blood by agents of the American people 
acting in tbe name ofjostice. Of these, only 
one was a woman. As Natasha Writer ar- 
gues in her book urging the mobilisation 
of a “New Feminism", statistics prove that 
women still experience discrimination. 

Governor George W Bush Jnr, the son 
of the last president who would like to be 
the next, must be hoping that the Texas 


parole board does not give him the option 
today of commuting Tucker's sentence to 
life. He finds himself caught in the cross- 
currents running through the American 
electorate between two popular conserv- 
ative instincts. In Karla Tucker’s case, the 
irresistible force of its fierce support for 
the death penalty meets the immovable 
object of the deep structure of American 
attitudes to women. 

Of course, this is not a simple case of 
sexism, and American feminists, new or 
old, have not been taking to the streets to 
demand a pardon for Tucker on the 
grounds that she was oppressed by a male- 
dominated society. Although there would 
be a respectable argument for that, and 
the symbolic masculinity of that Harley 
Davidson in her sitting room almost in- 
vites academic feminist commenEuy. 

The conservative support for Tucker is 
not just because she is a woman, although 
that is a large part of it. The one woman 
who has been executed in the US since 


1976 was Velma Barfield, in North .Car- 
olina in 1984, who poisoned four people 
inrindmg her mother. Bui sbe was 
tough-looking old broad and nobody paid 
much attention", according to Afewsweek’s 
correspondent Hides r, a tek^esac 38-year- 
old, has benefited from the sentimental 
code of chivahy. In the days of “old" fem- 
inism, thfc might have been condemned 
as part of the ideology of patriarchy: to- 
day the point has been made. Being 
polite to women is one thing; treating them 
differently has to be justified in each case. 

And there is do reason for treating 
Tucker differently from male murderers, 
many of whom have suffered worse dis- 
crimination on grounds of the colour of 
their skin than she may have done on 
grounds of her sex. 

But the other reason why conservatives 
have taken up Karla Tbcker’s case is be- 
cause she has converted to fundamental- 
ist Christianity. The religions right’s 
one-time presidential hopeful, Pat Robert- 




son, pleaded with Governor Bush od 60 
Minutes, saying that if he “lets this sweet 
woman of God die* he’s a man who shows 
no mercy". < 

Tb which all opponents of the death 
penally should respond “Amen"- if not 
“Hallelujah". If religious right-wingers in 
America can see the argument for mercy 
in the case of what seems like genuine re- 
morse and rehabilitation, then perhaps 
there is hope. TUcker has been a model 
prisoner, helping fellow inmates with 
drugs problems, and Mr Robertson says 

that because sbe has been bom again, Got\< 

must have forgiven her. 

It is too optimistic to! tope that this prin- 
ciple might soon be applied more widely. 
But the feet that opinion polls in Tfexasare 
evenly divided over Karla nicker’s fate 
could be tbe start of fometbing. Let us hope 
that more and more Americans will cqme 
to realise that, if it is wrong to execute her 
because she is a God-fearing woman, then 
it is wrong to execute anybody. 
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Clinton’s war game 

Though inevitable tragedy al- 
most certainly lies ahead for the 
people of Iraq, this latest cri- 
sis appears to have all the 
thought, sctructure and logic of 
the input of the proverbial 
headless chicken. 

There is the Armed Forces 
Minister, John Reid, on HMS 
Edinburgh , playing war games 
in the Channel reported as 
saying “There’s something ro- 
mantic about this; better then 
working on the Child Support 
Agency" (report, 29 January). 
“Romantic", Mr Reid? This is 
preparation for lolling people. 

The Pentagon spokesman 
Kenneth Bacon says an option 
is to bomb stockpiles of chem- 
ical and biological weapons, 
which, if they exist, will release 
the most deadly toxins known, 
throughout the Middle East. 

The response to the ex- 
pelling of a maximum of 41 
weapons inspectors is out of all 
proportion. There are still ap- 
proximately 400 weapons per- 
sonnel in Iraq, and it is business 
as usual. 

On the face of it this would 
appear a reckless, feckless and 
unnecessary exercise which will 
do nothing for the standing of 
Britain and the United States 
in the Middle East and flies in 
the face of the majority vote of 
the UN Security Council. 

In 1739 Britain declared 
war on Spain, a war Walpole 
had sought to avoid, tipped in 
the balance by the severing of 
the ear of the Master of the 
merchant ship Rebecca. “The 
Vfar of Jenkins’ Ear" resulted, 
also merged with American 
interests andlasted for 1 1 years. 
It is to be hoped that history, 
in spite of the spin put on it, will 
not record this latest crisis as 
“The War of Clinton's Mem- 
ber". If it does, wc will be de- 
based throughout time. 
FELICITY ARBUTHNOT 
London E9 

Saddam Hussein is continuing 
to develop his stocks of un- 
conventional weapons and wQl 
use every deception to facilitate 
that aim. He will have no moral 
qualms about using such 
weapons against TsraeL, Saudi 
Arabia or countries further 
afield. Relaxing sanctions is de- 
sirable from a humanitarian 
point of view but is irrelevant 
as a means of halting Iraq’s 
weapons programme. The US 
and Britain are the only coun- 
tries with the moral fibre and 
military means to lake 


preventive action. Either we do 
the job or Israel will get its re- 
taliation in first, with destabil- 
ising consequences. 
JONATHAN SMITH, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 

If Iraq is to be attacked, at least 
let it be done logically. The 
UN's declared aim is to destroy 
actual and potential weapons of 
mass destruction. If UN in- 
spectors are barred from in- 
specting certain installations, 
then those places might as well 
be blown up. To attack other 
places in Iraq would not be so 
logical. 

Air Marshal Sir REGINALD 

EWHARLAND 

Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk 

Grief hijacked 

As a young boy growing up fo 
Ireland one of my earliest rec- 
ollections was Bloody Sunday. 

I recall groups of adults in our 
street standing, shocked, scared, 
and in whispering huddled 
groups. I remember my father 


telling me that something aw- 
ful had happened and, although 
very young, understanding from 
his face that indeed something 
undoubtedly had. The IRA has 
hijacked this event and uaQed 
it to its propaganda mast. How- 
ever the sense of shock, anger, 
and bitterness was then and is 
now still felt by many who 
would otherwise bold no sup- 
port for the provisionals. The in- 
escapable issue of Bloody 
Sunday is that the legitimate and 
lawful army of a legitimate and 
lawful sate killed, perhaps mur- 
dered, with impunity. 

ft is not for the perpetrator’s 
to judge the worthiness or ap- 
propriateness of an apology, 
rather the victims. 

E O’MEARA 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex 

When you write (leader, 30 Jan- 
uary) that many people on the 
mainland of Britain are likely 
to react to the new inquiry into 
Bloody Sunday by thinking 
there is tittle point in the tax- 
payer paying for a rather ex- 


pensive piece of historical re- 
search, are you implying that 
this reaction is unlikely to be 
shared by those living on the 
Isle of Wight, on Skye. Islay, 
Harris and Lewis, Barra, 
Orkney, and Shetland? 
ROBERT NOWELL 
Afeiv Barnet, Hertfordshire 

The full Mosley 

Comments made in the article 
(28 January) on a new televi- 
sion series about Sir Oswald 
Mosley offer a perspective on 
what happens to history. Hen- 
ry Morris wants a hatchet job 
done on Mosley, as if Mosley 
himself didn't do a sufficiently 
successful job of destroying 
what was potentially one of the 
century’s stellar political ca- 
reers. 

Frederic Mull ally's com- 
ments are equally unfortunate. 
As he should be all too aware. 
Sir Oswald was an idealist (he 
served in the Labour Party), be 
was glamorous and he was 
highly attractive. 


But we are not really dis- 
cussing Sir Oswald the man 
here, so much as whether or not 
scriptwriters presenting a figure 
from British history have the 
right to present him as he was. 
Should this sort of biographi- 
cal study be censored, then Sir 
Oswald mil not be the only one 
guilty of fascist behaviour. 
PETER BARLOW 
Abu Dhabi 

Making mines safer 

May I reply to the view A J P 
Dalton gives (Letters 28 Janu- 
ary) of health and safety con- 
ditions in Britain’s coal mines? 

The past 50 years have seen 
a significant improvement and 
this is continuing. Since the in- 
ception of the Health and Safe- 
ly Commission and Executive 
(HSC/E) the enforcement of 
regulations dealing with control 
of respirable dust, noise and 
hazardous substances has 
greatly improved miners’ health 
protection. I agree that miners 
have suffered the scourge of 


hmg diseases since coal was first 
mined. Nevertheless, it was 
not until research was institut- 
ed by the Medical Research 
Council in 1936 that coal dust 
was recognised as a primary 
agent The first controls were 
introduced by the National 
Coal Board in 1949. 

The £lbn compensation re- 
ferred to by Mr Dalton relates 
to respiratoiy diseases other 
than pneumoconiosis, such as 
chronic bronchitis and emphy- 
sema. Although the causal ef- 
fect of coal dust in these 
diseases is not yet precisely un- 
derstood, a forthcoming HSC 
review will closely examine the 
evidence. 

HSE is conducting a foil in- 
vestigation into the allegations 
of accident under-reporting 
which emerged during 1997 
and 1 would assure you that 
HSE will prosecute mine op- 
erators wherever appropriate. 
BRIAN LANGDON 
HM Chief Inspector of Mines 
Health and Safety Executive 
Bootle, Merseyside 


Care on paper 

As an ex-nurse of 18 years’ ex- 
perience, I know that Peter 
Fisher from the NHS Consul- 
tants’ Association (letter, 29 
January) is quite right about the 
culture clash in today's NHS. 

For nuises, another problem 
is the stress caused by the mis- 
match between increasing re- 
sponsibility and decreasing 
control. A common reaction is 
for nurses to retreat into the of- 
fice, immersing themselves in 
paperwork while leaving patient 
care to untrained care assis- 
tants. This is actually the road 
to promotion, since the mod- 
ern NHS manager is more im- 
pressed by documents than by 
real-life activity. 

When I trained in the 1970s, 
nurse training was an appren- 
ticeship. The modem t raining , 
being far more academic, in- 
vites unfavourable compari- 
son with a degree, which would 
lead to a much higher starting 
safety. 

PETER J LUCE. 

Plymouth, Devon 


The Greenwich Theatre wish- 
es Ttevor : Phillips luck with 
what looks like his bid to be 
Mayor of London. His article 
(24 January) telling arts prac- 
titioners not to bother central 
government for even a modest 
improvement in their low lev- 
els of funding win have earned 
him valuable brownie points at 
Westminster. But we have a few 
tips that may improve his 
chances with the! voters. ' 

He should fry to be mayor for 
all London, not just fashionable 
enclaves north of the river. His 
endorsement of the London 
Arts Board's decision to cut pur 
theatre and deprive south-east 
London of its only repertory^ 
theatre doesit suggest much in- 
terest in areas beyond Rother- 
hithe. And the 51,000 people 
who visited our- theatre last 
year will feel excluded by -his 
statement that tbe audience for 
theatre “has disappeared from 
south-east London". ’ 

As mayor, Trevor will need 
to argue the case for investment 
in London’s infrastructure. 
Greenyrich .. 1 Theatre receives 
less than a quarter of the sub- 
sidy quite rightly given to^he 
Royal Court and less than half 
the money that goes to thei ex- 
cellent Stratford East (though 
last year we took more at .the 
box office than either of these). 

The capital is full of small 
groups and struggling commu- 
nities who will expect his kupi 
port and encouragement They 
will be concerned that Trevor 
has slammed the door so ag- 
gressively on the most poorly 
funded of London’s middle- 
scale companies, mockingthe 
genuine concern of others as “a 
sort of Wagnerian fury". 
MATTHEW FRANCIS 
Artistic Director 
Greenwich Theatre, London 

Shopping ancheating 
1 was berausedby Jeremy Lau- 
rence’s article (Fighting the 
flab: it ain’t what you eat, or is 
it?, 30 January). A much cheap-, 
er way of conducting their (ret , 
search would be for scientists 
to stand at supermarket .check- 
outs and observe the contents 
of fet peoples’ shqppmgtrotfcys 
- an abundance: of crimps, 
snacks, chocolate bars, Say 
drinks etc. If that is not con- 
vincmg enough. I suggest fbey 
study these people munching 
their way through the contents 
of their trolleys on the way to 
the car park- - - 

SCCOELHO 
Teddington, Middlesex 


There is an eerie void behind the politicians behind the Dome 



MILES 

KINGTON 


I don’t suppose many new peo- 
ple remember the name of 
Bernard Hollowood, who was 
editor of Punch after Malcolm 
Muggeridge. Well, I don’t sup- 
pose many people were aware 
of him then, and 1 wouldn’t 
have been aware of him either 
if he had not been editor of 
Punch el the time I joined the 
staff, and as he was my boss, it 
seemed only tactful to be aware 
of him. 

This was somewhere about 
the time that Alec Douglas- 
Home was leaving office and 
Harold Wilson was entering No 
10. I remember that particu- 
larly, because Bernard Hol- 
lowood was a convinced 
socialist and was cockahoop 
that at last a left-wing govern- 
ment was coming in. It seems 


hard to imagine now, but 
Harold Wilson was seen then as 
bringing the same kind of fresh 
air into Downing Street as 
Tbny Blair is now. I am not sure 
if he was seen as young and 
fresh-faced - after all, he had 
been kicking around Westmin- 
ster since the 1940s -but he was 
certainly seen as a new broom 
and all that kind of tiring. 
Goodbye, faddy duddyold es- 
tablishment Tbries! Hello, 
white-hot technological revo- 
lution!’ Goodbye inertia, hello 
progress! 

It didn’t quite work oot like 
that, and now we remember 
Wilson's government as just as 
fallible and floundering as all 
the others, and twice as drea- 
ry. But Bernard Hollowood 
would have known why. He 


would have said - because I re- 
member him saying it - that 
when a left-wing government 
got into power it always made 
the same mistake: it tried to 
make friends. 

“They always try and play 
themselves in, try to kid every- 
one that they are a nice cuddly 
bunch who wouldn’t do anyone 
any harm. This isn’t the way to 
do it at all! What a socialist gov- 
ernment has got to do is do as 

much damage as possible in the 

first few months while they 
cm getaway with rtf Nationalise 
everything while they can, take 
things away from the capitalists 
while they can! If 11 make them 
unpopular, but all governments 
become unpopular after a 
while, so it’s no use trying to 
avoid it Ignore it and do your 


damndest while you’ve got your 
chance ...” 

Well, how would Hollowood 
have judged Tbny Blair's gov- 
ernment after the first nine 
months? 

He would have been puz- 
zled, I feeL New Labour has 
shown no appetite for nation- 
alisation, no urge to gel tbe rail- 
ways back, for instance. The 

only big sign afehangeb as been 

Blair's commitment to the idea 
of reforming the welfare system, 
which is radical in its own way. 
But that is not what has marked 
out Blair's first near-year in of- 
fice, and given it its character. 
What stands out is the way it has 
gradually lost popularity 
through a series of petty mea- 
sures designed to stop people 
doing things* The outstanding 


example is "Dr" Jack Cun- 
ningham’s decision to ban the 
sale of beef on the bone, sim- 
ply because he was advised 
that there was a one-in-a-billion 
chance of catching CJD from it 
But it has been followed by a 
series of proposals to ban the 
use of raw milk in cheese-mak- 
ing, to help ban fox-hunting, to 
refuse to consider unbanning 
cannabis, to ban almost every 
kind of gun imaginable, to in- 
crease the severity of the drink 
*n’ drive limit ... 

This isn’t a series of politi- 
cal safety measures. This is a 
wave of puritanism sweeping 
over the Government and thus 
over the country. It doesn't at- 
tack any big problems - drugs 
problems, CAP problems, bu- 
reaucracy problems, arts fund- 


ing problems. Northern Ireland 
- but it makes it look as if the 
Government is doing some- 
thing. 

(If you examine any of the 
measures closely, each one 
seems ill-judged. Personally, if 
I were told that the chances of 
catching CJD through beef on 
the bone were one in a billion, 
I would enact a law forcing peo- 
ple to eat beef on the bone, on 
the grounds that it actually re- 
duced the chances of infection 
to one in a billion ...) 

I am not sure, though, that 
the Government is doing any- 
thing. ’fake away all the high- 
minded ordinances which try to 
stop us from doing things, and 
1 wonder if anyone can name 
something positive the Govern- 
ment has done, something con- 


structive and forward- 
Anyone -.?. Yes, at the back] 
The Dome. ; } 

The Government has been 
positive about the Dorbei ^ 
The Government fas 
poured millions and millions^ 
pounds into the Dome. “t 
Thank you. “'••• 

Anything else ? a 
N o, I thought dol Ith* 
merely issued a series of hasp 
and prohibitions. It has a£ 
quired a Puritan, prohibit** 
flavour. Tony Blair may h ay 
marched into Downing StiiSf 
looking like a young Cayafief 
but he has been acting in an in- 
creasingly Cromwellian fisfikd 
ever since. r;,..* 

This article was written B}?_ 
tirefy without the use 
phrase ‘rumrry state’ !' !*- 
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Mummy’s hair dryer isn’t a 
good way of warming the bath 


Even ‘smart’ weapons 
Saddam do as he’s told 


will not make 



THOMAS 
SUTCLIFFE 
ON SAYING ‘NO’ 
TO CHILDREN 


Is raising children an affirmativ e experience? C 
The answer to this is obviously true in a larg- 
er sense, of course. I say “of course” here, t 
as writers usually do in newspapers, as a kind 
of defensive a ggr ession (“Of course” some- 
times means “everyone but a lunatic would 
agree. Therefore if you disagree you must be 
a lunatic”. But just as often it means some- 
. thing tike “I know the objection that is ris- 
ing in your mind and I want you to.know that 
I have already considered it- 1 am not blink- 
ered, you know.”) So - of course - raisang chil- 
I dreri is a positive experience, the full five 
points in a happiness questionnaire, a big tick 
in the bca marked Contentment. 

The last thing I would want you to think 
is that I was anti-difld in any way, which would 

bevirtualtythesamethingassayinglwasanti- 
He. Aod ihtt isn’t just circumspection - a man 

steering carefully round a sacred cow that bas 
gone to sleep in the road. Whatever my wife 
thinks on an average Saturday morning, "m 
really not anti-child at alL I can see that the 
point of them goes far beyond thereplace- 
ment of society’s wom-out parts. Bui .there 

ren^aparadox. If bringing up^ldrents 

! sssaari— ies 

in® no to them? . 

I was struck by this question after a day 
mnrentrated prohibition, tne 


ship - No You Can’t, Don't ana 

Rigiit Now - having been deployed m every 

conceivable circumstance and every tonal 

ranee - from the exhausted to the enraged. 

And such days are unusually 

parental energy -because the S^raldemal 

Shinto thevery fabnpof I bfe 

ving with the handbrake on »•■«* that 

Sard motion is achieved pnlyatthe^ 

pense of some grinding fncuon 

in the machine -a puzded «*«“»** 

tilings should be rolling 

than they actually are. I fhrted l to 

my own negatives This K Jwirerdicts ut- 
lection of recent denials and mtenhcts ut 

tered in myoyro house: ashing 

Don’t stick your head m tne 

“t^blowmg ^ «>se on my trouser 
Don’t shouL . ]im - h 

No we can’t go to *^5?}^ by- 

Don’t bite the toothbrush while I m ay 

ing to clean your teeth. 


Stop rubbing lemonade on your hair. I 

Don’t wipe your hands on your mother. | 

No we can’t have a baby killer whale as a I 

pet. 1 

Don’t shout. ! 

No you can’t gp to school dressed as a I 

Wookie. I 

Don’t uy to drink your juice with a fork. 1 

Stop silting on my head I 

No you can’t pul your pajamas on inside 1 

out- 1 

Mease don’t shout I f" 1 

No, we can’t haw a police car when this 1 

one gets broken. _ . | — , 

Don’t poke your finger in your brothers I ( I 

' ear while he’s having his hair brushed 

No, you can’t poke a finger in his ear now. 1 ^ 
Don’t post the house keys through the 1 — 

letterbox. 1 

NO!! Mummy's hair dryer isn’t a good way 1 
of wanning the bath up. I 1 

Don’t climb up my arms while ttn trying 1 w 
to button your coaL I 

No you can’t watch Newsmgfef tonight- 1 st 

For God’s sake stop shouting! 1 “ 

No you can’t sleep in the bath tonight 1 o 

Stop sitting on the dishwasher door. I b 

No you can't wipe your brother’s bottom. I 1 
Don’t look at the pictures, look at the 1 g 

t words. I 

STOP BLOODY SHOUTING!!!!! 1 * 

I suppose the first thing that should be i 
» said about such an audit is that a certain 1 ’ 

i amount of prohibition is inseparable from . 

parental responsibility. It’s bard to imagine 
k that even the most liberal programme of em- I 
d pineal learning would allow a child to drop 
i- an electrical appliance into a bath to see what 1 

in happened next. . I 

js It’s also true that it would be inhuman I 

fe to deny a parent's right to a certain amount 

m of consoling obstinacy - after a long day in 
ac the trenches of parenthood, after a day i I 
«- which perfectly reasonable requests have 

re been repeatedly ignored^tiie odd mbitraiy 

Lis ban can be absurdly satisfying. But what s 1 

iat also clear is that the habit of sajangnom- 

ay - exorably spreads beyond its useful bound^ 1 

y It’s like attempting to write a lepble note l 

lay on blotting paper - the line t^ckens an 1 

the melds until it is almost impossible to make 
on- out just what the message was in the first 

£* PU ^ou don’t rule my life!" my six year old 

m2 shouted the other day after a bedtime show- | 

»ed. down over whether he would be aUowcd to 

r 0 n gpto sleep inside his diwet covct ratirerlhau 

rial under ft. “Don’t be ally", I thought, of course 

■£ * ^Bul waDring downstairs, the battle woto 

lhal . JJLonder why I had hit the brake pads 
£ gentle «*«— 

* “■ “SSnoTwa-s hardly likely to leadto 

JESS* t££" 

experience. 



PATRICK 
COCKBURN 
THE LIMITS OF 
AIR POWER 

It is a bizarre plan. Within a few 
weeks American and British 
bombs and missiles may be 
striking targets across Iraq. But 

the aim of Gulf War llis not to 
overthrow Saddam Hussein, 
but to secure his cooperation. 

It will succeed if he agrees to 
give UN inspectors unfettered 
aer ffs* to all sites in Iraq in 
search of biological chemical or 
nuclear weapons materials and 

! he means to deliver them. In 
,iher words it is the Iraqi leader c 
who will decide if the coming i 
jperation is successful. 1 

The rhetoric about “pun- 
ishing Saddam" and the abili- 
ty of US air power to strike at 
will in Iraq, masks the fact 
that the Iraqi leader is in a 
strong political position de- 
spite his extreme military vul- 
nerability. His most likely 
response to air attack is to 
evict Unscom - the UN 
weapons inspectors. They can- 
not operate without his per- 
mission and assistance. Once 
the bombing is over the UN Se- 
curity Council will have to dis- 
cuss with Iraq their return to 
Baghdad. The US will end up 
negotiating with Saddam, 
which is exactly what President 
Clinton said he would not do. 
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aim was to throw the Iraqi 
array out of Kuwait, something 
which could done by destroying 
Us ability to fight- This tune the 
purpose is to force Saddam 
Hussein to change his policy. 
“We do not have as a goal the 

toppling of Saddam Hu^ 

said William Cohen, the US De- 
fence Secretary, at the weekend, 

warning against “unreasonable 
expectations” that the strikes 
| would in themselves eliminate 
Iraqi biological or cbemiod 
weapons. In other words the 
battlefield is in the mind of the 

Iraqi leader. . . 

The present crisis is the 


crimination of a series of little- ram 
noticed failures in American Wa- 
policy towards Iraq. J*®?®? 1 ^ 
1991 and 19% the CIA duLm- ** 
deed, back a series of attempts ove 
fotqpple the Iraqi leader by « 
sidentein the Iraqi army- The * 

agency operated freely m Iraqi sua 

Kurdistan from which Iraqi 

forces had withdrawn. Bunhe po 

effort was balf-heartedL^h- uu 

melon was content, in the words ^ 

of Tony Lake, the former Na- ov 

tional Security Adviser, “to 

keep Saddam in his box ■ At- h, 

templed coups in Baghdad were si 

bloodily crushed. In 1996 Sad- « 

dam sent his tanks back into b 
, Kurdistan, and the CIA had to 
j flee in their worst debacle since u 

, the Bay of Pigs- : 

t The reason why the present r 
crisis over UN inspectors began § 
1 last October is that Saddam i 
n Hussein feels more secure at « 
ie home than he has in years- ' 
ai Ever since Gen Hussein Kamel, 

i Saddam's chief lieutenant and 
£ soo-m-law, fled to Jordan m 

ae 1995 (and unwisely returned to 

m Baghdad to be promptly mur- 
w dered) there have been no se- 
he rious signs of divisions wUbm 
? the innercore of the Iraqi lead- 
w ership. This is important be- 
ad, cause a Saddam Hussein who 

hie felt his grip on power is weak 
to ening Sd be more hkely 

Te c^in under the threat of a 

ical bombing campaign- 

the The warning from WiUiam 

the Cohen that Americans should 

not have exaggerated expecta- 
the tions about the bombmg 
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Washington about wh^e 
this is heading. Tbepr^™ 

,o ' 

oversold. It ^ ne 

could be effectively T1 

ihe US and its allies without T1 

- S 5.£ s 
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Arabia which tried to make its ^ 

own alcohol). . . 

Airforces around the wono 

have ever since ffa I 

^de their governmen^h^a l 

revolutionary ^ i 

: S5S5S55S ’ 
! scssstfags 
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“ means to deliver them, in i^e 
“ or on order. Exaggerated ac- 

s _ counts were given about the ao- 

curacy of the St^bomb^ 

ld -One Target, One Bomb ws 

in the slogan of one defmraco®- 

to trac^oTThe GAO stucty re- 

, r - vealed that every Iracptar^t 

^ destroyed in 1991 bad been lut. 

un by an average of 44 tons of 

ri- guided and H tons of guided 
ie- munitions. 
rho -Smart” 

ak- brought incremental, but not 
% revdutiouarydumgraw^ 
. J «_^.^.»«rap.tKareeasvrtonit- 


. that this was as 
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^US aiZce claimed ,o b 
^ destroyed 90 m^^ « 

fleta »chei ? olWl. j n» r ^ , 
Msml.Tl> e l» lotshad 01 

fensive against Germany 

. gaSdSJS— - : 

• IB effectiveness de- 

" a lob, which otherwise would 
r. hive' to be done 
l troops with heavy casualttes, K- 
y. mains deeply attractive to 

;; rSS this heuef that 

control of a country can be ex- 
o- errisedbyairpower^onei^s 

ed first jMoneered in Iraq 1 
1920s, by Winston Churchill as 
ve Cotonial Secretary, P»taft« 

S BAain captured it from the 

ar Hiiks. Ground tro0 Pf,. we ^ 
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television viewers across tne 
world saw lelecommunkabons 

towers in Baghdad explode as 

they were hiL What was not 


A* Gulf spenansi raut 

Thomas, a subsequent Colonial 
Secretary, commended the per- 
formance of the RAF in Iraq, 
saying: “By prompt demons- 


trations [of air power] on the 
first signs of trouble over any 

JL affected, however dirtant; 

tribal insubordination hss 
calmed before it could 
dangerous.” In * wt hermg ant- 

S of this policy, as catty ** 
1921, Sir Laming Worthm^ 
too-Evans, Secretary ofSmfefor 

X, wrote: “If the Arabis- 
ation realise thattbepeace- 

Mcoom* of Mesopotarma 

ritimately depends on our m- 

tendon ofbombmgwomanaiid 

Sldren, lam very doubtfdtf 

we shall gain the acquresceo^ 
of the &*eis and husbands of 

, Mesopotamia as a whole. 

Supporters of anew bomb- 

; ing campaign against Iraq wiU 
. say immediately that it is no 
t rimed at civilians. But the prob- 

, lom « not acanacybmm.^; 

, d d saasa»s 

e. side. Instead their bombs killed 

to 500 women and children. 
t0 jLes Rubin, the State De- 

ri partment press -creW* 

£ Madeleine Albn^L says the 
ras American aim is “r^ban^ 

be compliance, comphmiawrtd 

I a® the UN resolutions of 1991, un 
ter derwhich UN inspection teams 
Z derate in Iraq. Butftera^- 
ere hi tions were only accepted by 
„ to Iraq under the threat of ground 
jH SkbylbeGuKVfer^iance- 
’rial If the second round of the Gutf 
per- War is confined to air arta 
req, alone, then it is lost even before 
ons- it bas begun. 


Why the 


end of the population explosion is nigh 

C l.nrt surface, is unknown. With 
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condition of 'uosthunter^- 

exer and primi^ agricultural 

S ° < ThS’ fanning become 

more productive, 

tty and commerce grow md ba 

S sanitation and bealthrare 

improve. Infant mortahj^ 

dnWren. So popdation 
soars, doubling in 25 years '* 
if«'rbat is just what hashap- 

r&e past quarter 

£y in dozens of dmjelop- 

■TmT that pundits and 
prising tnai v 


It is hard to believe that peo- 
plelivingmsuchdi&rem^r 

si— Ts 

SEKSfg 

playedaleading and solemn® 

oprimssive role m managing the 

SSSon>- The obJPJWm 
seem to prove the rule- Itis onty 

those where women are icpi 

^pSed to. poputanoD 

U stBl frigbtemngly, 

is among the most signora 

devdopmenrs in human history 


land surface, is unknown. With 
advances in technology tne 
world could maybe support 
five or even 10 tunes today’s 
population. Perhaps we wdl 
Sme to regard l the most im- 
portant constraints as aestbet 
and psychological ones. Ws 
Say w£t a planet withade, 
quate space between people 
red cities, with remnante of 
countryside and wilderness. 

Wever the limits are 

♦hey exist - and if we are to 

airid crashing into them cata- 

assasass 

ing it now. 


wo or tone children (indeed, 

for same of us, havmg any at afl) 

is to risk letting these juggling 
balls crash to the floor. 

We have a completely dif- 

. j . n«r ■rtljYStfllS 


ferent mindset to our 

ofjust half a dozen genmbons 

ago. We no longer see children 

as bringing security m ourold 

age. We know we can choose 
their number using fairly reli- 
able and cheap contraception. 
Why incur the expense °fabg 
family? And why, when the tone 

red even the love we can put 

into parenting is finite, risk 
spreading those precious com- 
modities too thinly? 

Obvious, maybe, but allot 

this is all quite out of kilter with 


Bconsdousnessforandbowdid 

it come about? 

Selfish gene theory has be- 
gun to explain such things but 
it cannot explain why, through- 
out our adult life, we no longer 
^ « mnnv children and 
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and prehistory, every bit as 
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can also be seen as Mierf hu- 
manity’s greatest breakouts 
.1 nfbiolosy, a vic- 
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lot because we are looku«o^ 

for posterity, nor for soaety as 

a and certainly not for 

our genes, but because- we are 

looking out for ourselves. 

The world over people, ridi 

and poor, are trying to jujge 
different aspects rf 1 
- work, family, 
^snre-inthepuKiiitoJ^ 
K. For most of us, ^ 
^^that havmg more than 


DajwinianevohitiOD, even in is 

most sophisticated, “se^sh 
gene” version. Over the past 30 

years this theory has made 
great strides in explaining hur 

mansodeties and behaviour. % 

concentrating on natural se- 
lection at the level of the gene, 
not the individual, and by tak- 
ing humanity’s starting point as- 
^ an^L it has offered 


tty to raise as many — 

grandchildren as possible. Our ■ 
new-found reproductive re- ■ 

straint is the fruit of reason and ■ 

self-interest. . || 

Of course the population I ■ 

story isn’t over, the future will ■ 

hold surprises. Demograpncrs ■ 

were startled at the low level fer- ■ 

tility rates dropped to in Europe ■ 
after the First World War m re- j I 
sponse to the uncertainty caused I 
gTthe great depression. Thra I 
foau came another surprise; fer- 1 1 
tflity made a rapid recovery 1 
during the even more uncertain 
times of the Second Wbrld Wir 
red this continued through the 1 1 
post-war baby boom. _ I 

Tbday, in Italy, Russia and a 
dozen more former Communist 

countries, women are having so 

few children that numbers are 

falling. But that wiD probably 
5 change, sooner or later. At the 
i other extreme some poor, 

3 densely populated nations with | 

e high growth rates such as Pak- 
l- istan and Egypt seem headed 

iy for disaster. It is hard to sec bow 

». they can supply twice as many 

# >.« 1.1 finnn 
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a group-living — - . 

evolutionary explauarions for 
some human attributes which 
would seem to contradict crude 
Uriwimsm Why, if there isja 
struggle for exstence m whiai 

only the fittest survive, do we 

have altruism and guilt? What 


r~r 

red fresh water. 

Wbrid wide, however, the 
number of people being add ed 
to global population is falling 
with each passing year. The 
UN’s Population Division be- 
lieves that the highest global 

.4 IK 4flH 
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growth rates are ucm™ ^ 

we will never see thear like again. 

This is our gift to the future. 
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Edward Mills 


Edward David Mills, architects 
bom London 19 March 1915; 
CBE 1959; married 1939 Brie 
Bryant (one son, one 
daughter); died Gatwick, 
Surrey 23 January 1998. 


The timber-framed farmhouse 
m Surrey where Edward Mills 
Lived is not the setting in which 
one would expect to find a pi- 
oneer of modern architecture, 
but modernism was for him es- 
sentially a continuation of the 
straightforward building prac- 
tice of the past. His career was 
distinguished by a concern with 

the way that b uildings am Tnariif- 

and what happens to them 
thereafter. He was also more in- 
terested than many modem ar- 
chitects in the people who used 
them, and far from insensitive 
to their visual style. 

Mills's Methodist faith was 
an important aspect of his life. 
It shaped his upbringing in 
Streatham, south-west London, 
in the 1920s, provided his Gist 
independent commission, for a 
Methodist Church at nearby 
Colliers Wood in 1937, and de- 
termined his wartime role as a 
conscientious objector. 

His father and grandfather 
were involved in construction 
and he started his career as an 
architect in 1930, aged 15, learn- 



Mills: a modernist 


ing from the bottom up in a 
small London firm. Smee and 
Houchin. At Regent Street 
Polytechnic, he switched his al- 
legiance from Lutyens to Le 
Corbusier, and was delighted 
when he discovered a vigorous 
young third-year master, E 
Maxwell Fry. who was himself 
in the process of discovering 
modern architecture. 

Mills joined Fry as his first 
assistant in 1934, when Fiy 
broke away from the town plan- 
ning practice of Adams and 
Thompson. This was a conge- 
nial and creative environment, 
a crossroads for the varied so- 
da! and artistic ideas of mod- 
ernism. Later in 1934 Walter 
Gropius, the former director of 
the Bauhaus, seeking refuge 
from Nazism in England, and 
his assistant A.E. Proskauer, 
joined the practice. Outside 
the office. Mills became an 
avid follower of ballet and was 
involved in tbe Methodist 
Youth Service Council and rais- 
ing funds for victims of the 
Spanish Civil War. 

The commission for the 
church and ball at Colliers 


Wood was offered in 1936, but 
only in 1937 when funds were 
found to build it did MUls set 
up on his own. The plan allowed 
for flexible use of the spaces, 
with a focus on communityand 
social activity. The style isredo- 
lent of the 1930s, with a pleas- 
ant approach from the street 
under a concrete canopy, held 
up on thin steel columns, past 
a front garden into a light and 
aiiy central space. 

This was originally distin- 
guished by a mural of Christ 
washing the disciples’ feet, by 

the £migr£ German artist Hans 
Feibusch who had previously 
done several commissions for 
Fry. MUls was proud that, al- 
though later detached and lost, 
this was the first of Feibusch’s 
long sequence of church morals. 

Edward Mills married on 2 
September 1939, the day before 
war was declared, and found ar- 
chitectural work for the dura- 
tion of the Second World War 
with the pharmaceutical firm 
May & Baker of Dagenham, a 
subsidiary of Rhone-Poulenc. 
As manufacturers of the first 
commercially available antibi- 
otic, the factory needed to ex- 
pand and Mills buhl a canteen 
with a wavy shell concrete roof 
to overcome the shortage of 
steel. This cheerful but modest 
building was a breakthrough in 
a building technique which be- 
came widespread after tbe war. 
It still serves its original function 
and was one of tbe earliest 
post-war buildings to be listed. 

After the war. Mills re- 
established his practice in Lon- 
don and built fiats in Kenmure 
Road, Hackney, in 1947, using 
the box-frame principle devel- 
oped by Ove Arup for Lu- 
betkin and Tecton’s Spa Green 
Flats, Islington. His practice in- 
cluded industrial buildings, 
schools, and further Methodist 
churches at West Greenwich, 
Mitcham and Woking and the 
cathedral at Mbale, Uganda. 

He was designer for the ad- 
ministration building, squeezed 
on to tbe South Bank site for the 
Festival of Britain as an after- 
thought, and for a distinctive 
screen ctf coloured balls. He was 
architect for the British Indus- 
try Pavilion at the Brussels 
Expo 1958, creating a plain 
box with curtain waiting and a 
space frame canopy in front, a 
precursor of his last and largest 
building, the National Exhibi- 
tion Centre, Birmingham. 

Mills wrote bools on facto- 
ry, church and office design, all 
with a dear practical approach. 
His standard work Building 
Maintenance and Preservation 
(1980), when last revised in 
1994, included commentaries on 
the posterity of the classic 
modern buildings of his youth. 
He was one of the first to recog- 
nise tbe short life expectancy 
of many of the techniques 
which had replaced traditional 
building after the war. 

In the summer of 1997 cel- 
ebrated 60 years of architectural 
practice with an exhibition and 
party in his barn at Ungfield. 

-Alan Powers 


Sam Perrin 


Sam Perrin, comedy writer 
and musician: bom 15 August 
1901; died Woodland Hills, 
California 8 January 1998. 


Nominated seven times and 
twice winner of the Emmy 
Award for his work on The 
Jack Benny Show, Sam Perrin 
was, for a generation, a key 
member of one of tbe finest 
and most successful comedy- 
writing teams in US radio and 

television. 

Perrin was working as a 
drummer In 1920s vaudeville 
when he first met Benny, 
whose laconic style had al- 
ready inspired one critic to 
describe his comedy act as 
“the most civilised in vaude- 
ville”. Perrin’s offbeat sense of 
humour amused the discerning 
Benny, who commissioned 
jokes from him. 


Perrin was soon selling ma- 
terial to other comedians, in- 
cluding Benny's friend Phil 
Baker, who had one of radio's 
top-rated programmes. When 
Baker was cast in the film The 
Goldwyn Follies (1938), Perrin 
was signed to touch up his 
scenes. Despite 10 other writ- 
ers, two directors, a host of stars 
and songs by Geoige and Ira 
Gershwin, Samuel Goldwya's 
extravaganza was a disaster, 
rightly included in Harry and 
Michael Medved's 1978 book 
The Fifty Worst Movies of AM 
Time. Not much better was 
Warner Brothers' Navy Blues 
(1941), an Ann Sheridan/Jack 
Oakie potboiler which Perrin 
helped to write, \kriety de- 
clared: “frail adds up to tbe sto- 
ry department unwittingly 
scuttling Navy Blues before it 
was even launched.” 

In 1943 Jack Benny, whose 


BIRTHS 

HOB1N: Anna Clare on 20 December 
1997, to ftter and Redid (uee Bray- 
brooisc). a sister for Kathryn, Helen 
and Sarah. 

DEATHS 

SANDERS: Collin, aged 50 years. 
T/agjcafly on Wednesday 2S January 
19 W. Much-loved husband of Rosie, 

kjvinglfllherofJanit&Crai^andTfer- 
ri The Hnwd Service is us take place 
at Manch ester College Chapel on 
Thursday 5 February 1998 at Ham, 
.followed by committal at Oxford 
Crematorium at 1230pm. Cut flow- 
ers only, or donations if desired for 
the Prince's Trust may be sent to R.V. 



BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


MaBett, 124 Lime Wfclk, Headmgtoo, 
Oxford 0X3 7AF. Or donations di- 
rect to any charily of your choke. A 
memorial service is planned for 
Thursday 5 March. Enquiries 01855 
744500- 

For BIRTHS. MARRIAGES ft DEATHS 
phase telephone 0171 -20 20Q. 




Patient observation: Professor John Bayley, 1972, a portrait from Stone’s 77trnfcfng Faces (1988) 


Janet Stone 


Janet Clemence Woods, 
ph ot ogr a pher; bom Cromer, 
Norfolk I December 1912; 
married 1938 Reynolds Stone 
(died 1979; two sons, two 
daughters); died Salisbury, 
Wiltshire 30 January 1998. 


Overlooked by ancient down- 
land, the village of Litton 
Cheney in the far west of 
Dorset lies in one of the most 
magical parts of England. 
There, for 26 years, Janet Stone 
lived at the Old Rectory, with 
her husband Reynolds Stone, 
the distinguished engraver and 
typographer. 

A descendant of Elizabeth 
Fry, the prison reformer, Janet 
Stone came of an ecclesiastical 
family (her father, Edward 
Woods, was Bishop of Croydon 
and then of Lichfield: one of her 
brothers, frank, was Archbish- 
op of Melbourne, another, 
Robin, Bishop of Worcester). 
She shared the qualities which 
singled her father out for 
church leadership - a good- 
tempered gregarious nature, 



Stone: a romantic 


powers and a strong, melodious 
voice. 

So fine a soprano was she 
indeed that for three months, 
early in her marriage, she 
trained as an opera singer un- 
der the famous Italian teacher 
Miele, who gave her free 
lessons because he believed 
her to be better equipped to sing 
Verdi than anyone he had ever 
met. But tbe training separat- 
ed her too much from her hus- 
band and her household which 
had become the centre of her 
life. Her decision to give up her 
musical career was a loss to 
opera but not to British cultur- 
al life, for her creative energies 
went into making a perfect 
environment where some of 
the best British artists and 
writers came to work and to 
relax. 

With her social curiosity and 
zest for life she had immediately 
increased their circle after they 
married drawing in the many 
clever and talented people with 
whom her husband came in con- 
tact, but was too shy to enter- 
tain. This led to some notable 
collaborations - such as his il- 
lustrations to a selection of 
Benjamin Britten's songs, his 
dust-jackets for the books of Iris 
Murdoch and Cecil Day Lewis 
and his watercolours and en- 
gravings for Another Self and 
Ancestral Voices by James Lees- 
Milne. Tbe stream of guests in 
summer brought Reynolds a 
large number of close friend- 
ships, such as be had never 
enjoyed before. 

Janet Stone was in a long line 
(now extinct) of Victorian and 
Edwardian hostesses that in- 
cluded Julia Margaret Cam- 


eron, Blanche Warre-Cornish 
and Mrs Leslie Stephen, whose 
cultured gatherings represent- 
ed a higher peak of English 
civilisation, despite their mod- 
esty. than did most of the 
grand aristocratic establish- 
ments of the period At Litton 
Cheney with the Stones, it was 
easy to believe oneself a 
hundred years back in time: 
there were fires in every bed- 
room. readings aloud round 
the drawing-room hearth in 
the evenings, lunch in a little ar- 
bour of Janet's design, picnics 
in high summer on the desert- 
ed Cbesii beach, winding walks 
through a woodland garden 
frill of rivulets and small bridges, 
and, amazingly, butter from 
their cow (and churn). 

Tbe company, whether it 
were Sidney Nolan. UP. Hart- 
ley, Henry Moore or Frances 
Partridge, was always enter- 
taining. One might say that 
Janet's motto was, “If a thing is 
worth doing, it is worth doing 
by baud’* ; and such perfection- 
ism was pursued on a veiv 
modest income and with the as- 
sistance of only one devoted 
helper in the kitchen. 

Janet Stone was a romantic 
with a strong element of fanta- 
sy in her make-up, which did not 
dash with her practical abilities. 
Her handsome and stylish 
appearance recalled the Ed- 
wardian age. With her wide- 
brimmed bats and veils to 
protect her delicate skin, her 
corn-coloured hair and upright 
carriage, she made a memorable 
impression. Her conversation 
was ardent, emphatic and hu- 
morous. For all her enthusiasm 
for making new and illustrious 
acquaintances, she was un ex- 


clusive and was devoted to the 
many young people who came 
to stay and were bewitched by 
tbe demi- paradise that she had 
created. 

Sioprismgty, despite her gal- 
vanising presence, she was not 
self-confident. She depended 
absolutely on her husband and 
after his death, in 1979, she gave 
up tbe bouse and entertaining 
on the same scale. Without 
Reynolds, the life in Litton 
Cheney was unbearably lonely. 

Her life and home with him 
are commemorated in her pho- 
tographs, some of which have 
been published in her own 
work. Thinking Faces (1988), 
others of which were commis- 
sioned for books and magazines; 
she took the author portrait for 
Kenneth Clark’s 1969 book- 
of-the-television-series Civili- 
sation* A collection of her prints 
is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery archive. 

She worked almost entirely 
in black-and-white. Most of 
her best portraits were done at 
Litton Cheney, with one of her 
three cameras, a Canon, a 
Yashica and an old RoHeiflex. 
the product of hours of patient 
observation. Some have an ex- 
traordinary spiritual depth - 
such as those of Iris Murdoch. 
David Jones and John Piper - 
as beautiful in their way as 
those of the lour Stone children 
taken in childhood and youth; 
and humour runs through many 
of her images - of John Bayley, 
Professor of English Litera- 
ture, lying happily asleep on a 
railway fine; and of John Spar- 
row, Whrden of All Souk, read- 
ing absorbedty, with a teacosy 
on his head. 

-Hugh Cedi 


radio series was being beaten 
in the ratings by Bob Hope’s 
faster-paced show, hired Perrin 
and three other writers to 
streamline the programme. The 
scripting was divided; Perrin 
and George Balzer wrote one 
half of the show, John Tack- 
aberry and Milt Josefsberg 
wrote the other. The arrange- 
ment worked well, and the de- 
cline in the series' ratings soon 
stopped. 

Although Perrin was a Jew- 
ish atheist and Balzer a devout 
Catholic, the two men proved 
an ideal team. In 1945 they took 
a leave of absence from Benny’s 
employ to go east; they had 
written the book of a Broadway 
musical. With a score by the vet- 
eran composer Hairy Revel^hr 
You With It? was the story of a 
shy young accountant who, 
sacked from his firm for putting 
a decimal point in the wrong 


place, joins a carnival and finds 
his sheltered life transformed 
The critic George Jean Nathan 
praised the show's sets and 
costumes, its leading lady (Do- 
lores Gray), and the welcome 
absence of pretentious dream 
ballets - a staple of 1940s 
musicals. 

“Such minor virtues," 
Nathan added, “almost atone 
for the presence of the anti- 
quated plot business about the 
person whose identity is only to 
be established by a birthmark on 
an embarrassing part of the 
anatomy .” 

Are You With It? ran for 267 
Broadway performances, and 
was bought by Universal Pic- 
tures as a vehicle for their star 
Donald O’Connor. Tbe come- 
dian Lew Parker, who had 
scored in the stage version as 
Goldy, an unprincipled carnival 
barker (“Even as a boy I had to 


scrimp and scrape. I saved every 
cent I stole"), played the same 
role in the film, but failed to 
achieve an equivalent success; 
most of his comedy scores 
were cut. “George {BalzerJ 
and 2 had no hand in the 
movie at all," said Perrin. 
“Universal even dropped all 
of Harry Revel's tunes and re- 
placed them! There were two 
studio geniuses assigned to the 
picture, one to take out tbe 
songs, and one to take out the 
jokes." 

In 1952, searching for gim- 
micks for the Ben ay pro- 
gramme, Perrin suggested that 
Jack write a song, and then try, 
week after week, to make it a 
hit A suitably terrible ballad, 
“When You Say 1 Beg Your 
Pardon', Then I’ll Come Back 
to You", was du^ written, and 
led to a succession of hilarious 
programmes, as various reluc- 


tant star vocalists were urged to 
singiL 

In 1950 Benny stepped ten- 
tatively into television, taking his 
four writers with him. “No 
question about it - Jack Benny 
is as big a tele dick as be has 
been on top of the radio heap 
for so many years," enthused Va- 
riety . In 1959 and 1960 Perrin’s 
work for the Benny shows won 
him two Emmy awards. In 1974, 
when Benny finally stopped 
doing a regular television series, 
MQt Josefsberg, by then head 
writer and script consultant for 
LurilJe Ball's Here's Lucy , hired 
Perrin and Balzer to turn out 
scripts for Ball. 

In his book The Jack Benny 
Show (1977), Josefsberg wrote: 
“To list all the great gags and bits 
Sam Perrin contributed to the 
success of our shows would fill 
volumes." 

- Dick Vosbui’gh 
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Karin Jonzen 


Karin LSwenadler, sculptor: 
born London 22 December 

1914; married 1944 Basil 
Jonzen (died 1969; one son; 
marriage dissolved), 1972 Ake 
Sucksdorff (deceased): died 
London 29 January 1998. 


Karin Jonzen was a peculiarly 
attractive figure. Her peculiar- 
ity sprang from her endearing 
mixture of eccentricity, high- 
m in rted ness and eternal opti- 
mism. These qualities overlaid, 
but did not conceal, the direct- 
ness and simplicity which were 
also reflected in her work. 

Born in London in 1914 to 
Swedish parents, Uno and Ger- 
da Loweuadler, she was origi- 
nally thrust into an artistic career 
by her father, who, because of 
her output of comic drawings, 
saw a future for her as a Punch 
cartoonist. He sent her to tbe 
Slade and, as she later reported 
in a brief autobiography (in 
Karin Jonzen Sculpture , 1994), 
was not at all pleased when she 
began to take art seriously. 

She spent a good deal of 
tim e in the British Museum and 
the National Gallery, where she 
laid the foundations for her lat- 
er “dasskaT style. In 1937, when 
she was 22, she was runner- 
up for the Prix de Rome, open 
to all UK and Commonwealth 
artists under the age of 30. 

Her parents then sent her 
away to Stockholm in order to 
get her away from a boyfriend 
of whom they disapproved. 
There she met and fell in love 
with a penniless young Swedish 
poet, Ake Sucksdorff, and so 
was promptly hauled back to 
England again. In 1939 she 
won the Prix de Rome at her 
second attempt. 

At this point the Second 
World War disrupted any plans 
she might have made. Separat- 
ed from Sucksdorff, she corre- 



Jonzen: insouciant 


sponded with him for a while, 
but foil out of touch. She be- 
came a Civil Defence ambu- 
lance driver and was invalided 
out of the service with rheumat- 
ic fever. She said, later, that this 
illness gave her time to read and 
think. She had begun to foil out 
of love with the modernist cur- 
rent in sculpture. Though well 
aware of the work of artists like 
Henry Moore, Brancusi, Zad- 
kine and Picasso, she came to 
believe that there was “a wave 
of sculpture that did violence to 
the human form in an attempt 
to force it into some sort of 
aesthetic finality". 

In 1944 she met Basil Jon- 
zen, another Anglo-Swede. Joa- 
zen is now almost forgotten, but 
he was a kind of meteor in the 
British art world during the im- 
mediately post-war years. Orig- 
inally an instantly successful 
painter, holding sell-out exhi- 
bitions at a time when British 
artists hardly sold at all, he was 
also a brilliantly funny raconteur 
and a magpie collector with a 
wonderful eye. He and Karin 
married soon after they met 


As soon as Basil got ouL of 
the service they setup an art 
gallery in the elegant house they 
had bought in South Bolton 
Gardens, Kensington, using 
their eclectic collection as their 
original stodc The gallery was 
an instant success, and attract- 
ed all the leading collectors of 
the day, amqngthem theSains- 
burys, Epstein and Kenneth 
Clark. Kaiin'stwn career as a 
sculptor was pulled along with 
it and she was praised by crit- ' 
ics such as Herbert Read and 
Eric Newton. 

Basil was not one for the 
long haul, however. He spent 
more time drinking and talking 
than looking for new stock, and 
after three years the Jonzens de- 
cided to move to the country. 
Here Basil found and fitted out 
a lovely old farmhouse in Suf- 
folk. The flow of commissions 
continued but Karin's health de- 
teriorated. Eventually she was 
diagnosed with advanced tu- 
berculosis - Basil also had the 
disease, in less serious form. 

to 

new gallery in Cork Street, the 
St ' George’s Gallery, wiffi 
Agatha Sadler and Robert EA 
skme. Basil's eye was as good as 
ever- he spotted the yo ung Elia- 
abeth Frink and gave her her 
first show - but his personality 
deteriorated alarmingly due to 
his now advanced alcoholism. 

Karin's initial reputation had 
begun to fade. In comparison 
with that of a new generation of 
modernists her work seemed 
tame and old-fashioned. At the 
same moment her marriage 
came to an end. and she was left 
on her own with a young sonJj 

’ Though she usually denied 
the tact, the ensuing years must 
have been bard.No commercial 
gallery would show her work, 
though she continued to exhibit A 
at the Royal Academy and re- 
ceived occasional commissions. 

At one point she was reduced 
to making editions of miniature 
sculptures in bronze-resin for a 
firm called Heritage. Her par- 
ents aged, and she devoted 
.three years to looking after — 
them. In his wifi, her father left 
her enough money to buy the 
rather Spartan Chelsea studio 
in which she lived for the rest 
of her life: . 

In the 1970s she had Sooth- 
er ma trunoniaVvlisa&e r. She 
went to Stockholm and redis- 
covered her old flame Ake 
Sucksdorff. Impulsively she 
married him, only to.find that 
he had become a totally nega- 
tive personality, completely cut 
off from life. *T1 never entered | 
my head," she said later, “that 
Ake wasn’t, telling the truth 
about himself. It took just one 
week of marriage to discover 
this?" The union, however, 
lasted until Ake died. 

At this point her career, fi- 
nally, began to recover. She was 
in demand as a sculptor of por- 
trait busts. La 1994 she had her 
first commercial gallery exhibi- 
tion for many years, at the 
David Messum Gallery in Cork 
Street A small book was pub- 
lished about her. She retained 
her wonderfully insouciant per- 
sonality to the end - talking 
about Schopenhauer at one C? 
moment, and about the d# 1 
lights of riding a motor scoot- 
er at the age of 80 the next. Fen 
her epitaph one hesitates be- 
tween two sentences, both, her 
own: “So far every ride has been 
a joy ride", or “I wanted to find 
out something of what life is all 
about." On balance, the tatter 
seems the better choice. - 
- Edward Lude-Sirtih 



Recovered, they moved back 
London, and Basil started a 


Fr Raymond Bruckberger 


Further to Professor Douglas 
Johnson's obituary of Fr Ray- 
mond Bruckberger [9 Janu- 
ary], it may be worth drawing 
attention to the role the Do- 
minican priest played in the cre- 
ation of Poulenc’s opera 
Dialogues ties Carmdites , which 
was set in 1792 (and premiered 
in 1957), writes Antony Peattie. 

On the score’s title-page 
Poulenc acknowledged the con- 


tribution made by B ru ckbeig- 
er s film scenario on the same 
subject (co-written with Philippe ^ 
Agostini). Brodcbeiger’simkp* 
wartime experience as rhapiam 
(aumdnier) to the Resistance 

surely contributed to the operas 
evocation of religion under 
pressure. It may even have in- 
spired Poulenc’s portrait of 
convent’s fearless chaplafc* 
LAumflnier. ■ s ? 









•thdays 

Ken Bruce, broadcaster. 47; Sir 
don Bryce, former Chief Justice 
he Bahamas, 85; The Earl of 
rondos, former chairman and 
Lagfog director, Seccombe, Mar- 
1 and Campion, 65; Dr Mac- 

ald Critcbley, neurologist, 08; Mr 
Irew Davis, conductor, and mu- 
1 director, Glynde bourne Festi- 
Opera, 54; The Very Rev Dr 
OTdeWsaL former Dean of Can- 
ary, 69; Mr Abba Eban, former 
eh foreign minister. S3; Mr Glynn 
rards, actor, 67; Mr Ronnie Feam 
67; Sir Norman Fowler MP, 60; 


M YaJ6iy Giscard d’Esiaing. former 
French president, 72; Mr Marcus 
Hope, ambassador to Zaire. 56; Mr 
David Jason, actor, 58: Mr David 
Jones, chief executive. Next, 55; Sir 
Chips Keswick, chairman, Hambros 
Bank, 58; Mr Barry McGuigam 
featherweight boxing champion, 37; 
Dame Alia Meyoefl, former senior 
civil servant, 95; Miss Libby Purves, 
television presenter, 48; Miss Elaine 
Stritcfa, actress and singer, 7 L 

Anniversaries 

Births Lodovioo Ferrari, math- 
ematician, 1522; (Eleanor) Nell 


Gwynn, actress and mistress of 
Charles H, 1650; Louis Marchandj or- 
ganist and composer, ] 669; William 
Barlase. naturalist, antiquarian and 
cleric, 1695; Hannah More, reli- 
gious writer, 1745; John Nichols, 
primer and author, 1745; Daniel 
Maclise, historical painter, 1806; 
Henry Havelock Hits, sex psychol- 
ogist. 1859; Fritz Kreisler, violinist 
and composer, 1875; James Augus- 
tine Joyce, author, I8SZ; James 
Stephens, poet and oowlist, 1882; Les 
(Leslie) Dawson, comedian, 1934. 
Deaths: Baldassare Castiglione, 
writer and courtier, 1529; Giovanni 


rienuigi oa Palestrina, composer, 
1594; Sir Owen Seaman, editor of 
Punch, 1936; Bertrand Russell, third 
Earl Russell, philosopher, 1970: Al- 
istair Maclean, novelist, 1987; 
Bernard Braden. broadcaster, 1993; 
Fred Perry (Frederick John Perry), 
imnis-player. businessman and broad- 
caster, 1995; Donald Pteosance, ac- 
tor. 1995; Gene Kelly (Eugene 
Curran Kelly), dancer and anger, 
1996. On this day: King Stephen was 
defeated and captured at the Battle 
of Lincoln, H41;at the Battle of Mop 
timer's Cross, the Yorkists defeated 
the Lancastrians, 1461; Greece de- 


wu&ug viiu UlLUAJULCU 

1927; following a Russian- jEstooian 
prace treaty, Estonia was declared in- 
dependent, 1920; 60 countries at- 
tended the Disarmament Conference 
in Geneva, 1932; the remaining Ger- 
man army at Stalingrad surrendered 
to the Russians, 1943; in Uganda, 
Maj-Gen Idi Amin declared himself 
to be absolute ruler, 1971; a mob in 
Dublin burned down the British 
Embassy, 1971 Today is the Feast 
Day of St AdaJbaJd of Osirevam. St 
Joan de Lestonnac, the Martyrs of 
Ebsdorf and the Purification. 


modore. ns is RAF Marbam. S# 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Changing of the Guard 

iment mounts 

at Horse Guards, Ham; NajO®' 

party Coldstream Guards mounts d* 
Queen’s Guard, at Buddrr 1 ^ 
Palace, 1130am, band provided 
Grenadier Guards. 
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DEREK PAIN 


One reason why so many of the 
City’s strategists are bullish 
over the direction of blue chips 
is the current craze for re- 
turning capital to shareholders. 

Share buy-backs and special 
dividends have been responsi- 
ble for swelling the coffers of 
investors, both institutional 
and private. Bat in most cases 
foe cash is re-invested, finding 
its way back to foe slock mar- 
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dividends and buy-tracks pro- manage^, according "» 1 


duced around £ 6 bn. This year, institutional cash flows will be Merr ai survey, re- 

NatWest Securities estimates, around £63bn tins year foil foe rious on shares. They 

the figure could be £ 10 bn. net supply of shares will fall way .aUdnethcir book? 

It could be argued that in- sharply. “"We for^ca^ a near Collins at stockbroker 

stitufional shareholders already £4bn outflow in 1998, they say. , Bentley offers an- 
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should prevail. F^d managers 


have stood back as Footsie to buy bade 10 per o > 

has exceeded peak after peak, shares over 18 months s Wrety 


They have built up cadi 
piles, sniffing disparagingly 
that shares are overvalued and 


to cost £lbn and means £ 6 bn is 
earmarked for shareholders. 
The bull case is also sup- 


are already strong w govern- 
ment stocks and there may nor 

be much new stock issued this 
year. “So equities could be 
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Glaxo and SmithKIine Beecham face drugs 


sell-off to seal £IOObn mega-merger 


Glaxo Wellcome and 
SmithKIine Beecham are 
expected to sell some of 
their best-selling drugs 
in order to avoid a full- 
scale regulatory inquiry 
into their proposed 
£IOObn mega* merger. 
Meanwhile unions are 
asking the Government 
to block the deal, which 
they fear could lead to 
the loss of 10,000 jobs in 
the UK. Nigel Cope, City 
Correspondent, reports. 


Disposals are likely in two 
areas of therapeutic drugs 
where Glaxo and SmithKIine 
dominate their markets. In 
anti-viral drugs, used Lo treat in- 
fections such as Herpes. Glaxo 
markets the highly successful 
Zovirax and Valtrex while 
SmithKIine has Famvir. 

In drugs used to combat 
nausea caused from chemo- 
therapy, Glaxo and S mithKIin e 
dominate the market with 
Zofran and Kytril respectively. 
The two companies expect they 
will have to make disposals in 
these areas in order to satisfy 
the competition authorities 
that consumer choice would be 
protected and that a position of 
market dominance would not 
be used to raise prices. 

There is a parallel with the 
Glaxo takeover of Wellcome in 
1995. when both companies 
had migraine treatments in 
late stages of development. 
Glaxo sold its drug to Zeneca. 

The deal will be scrutinised 
by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the US and the European 
Commission in the European 
Union. However, it is possible 
that the UK competition au- 
thorities could seek to gain a role 
in the inquiry process. 

Though a merged Glaxo- 
WeUcome and SmithKIine 
Beecham would be a UK com- 
pany with its base in London, 
unions have reacted angrily to 
the prospect of widescale re- 
dundancies here. They fear up 
to 1 0,000 job cuts as part of a 
£lbn cost-cutting programme 
and say it will reduce the coun- 
try's pool of skilled scientists, 
hit competition and reduce 
consumer choice. Roger Lyons* 
the genera] secretary of the 


MSF, the manufacturing, sci- 
ence and finance union, said: 
"Our concern is that the only 
advantage of the deal is in cut- 
ting costs by shedding jobs.” 
The union is calling for urgent 
meetings with Margaret Beck- 
ett, President of the Board of 
Trade, as well as MEPs and 
both companies. 

The biggest threat to jobs is 
at the two groups' head offices 
and sales and marketing cen- 
tres. Glaxo's bead office is in 
Greenfard while SmithKIine 
employs almost 2,000 people in 
head office and sales functions 
at several offices in Brentford. 

It is not dear whether the 
group's main research and de- 
velopment centres could be 
threatened. Glaxo opened a 
£700m facility in Stevenage in 
1995. S mithKIin e spent £250m 
on a new site in Harlow. Essex, 
which opened last April. 

Neither company would 
comment on possible research 
closures though SmithKIine 
said: “The driving force behind 
this merger is that it would buQd 
a R&D function that would be 
second to none.” 

The combined research 
spending of the merged group 
would be £2bn. SmithKIine 
claims this would be double the 
spending of any other drugs 
company. Analysts estimate 
that the UK job loss figure 
could be closer to 2,000, mostly 
from head office and sales 
functions. 

They were responding to the 
surprise announcement late on 
Friday that the two companies 
were in detailed discussions 
which could lead to a full scale 
merger. The deal would be the 
largest merger in corporate 
history and create the third- 
largest company in the world 
altar General Electric of the US 
and Royal Dutch-Shell, the 
Anglo-Dutch Group. It will 
also be the world’s largest phar- 
maceuticals company, leap- 
frogging Merck of the US. 

The proposals also mean 
that SmithKlme has dropped its 
plans to merger with American 
Home Products in a £77bn 
deal that was only announced 
Iasi week. 

The terms of the deal have 
already been decided even 
though the two groups first 
made contact only eight days 
ago. Glaxo shareholders will 
hold 59.5 per cent of the group 


How the 


GlaxoWellcome 


up 

"'"SB'"""" 

SmithKIine Beecham 


Seven days to 
the biggest 
merger ever 


FactFile 

Sales: £8.14bn* 

Pretax pnjftK- ^7pbn*v ; . ; 
Maitet value: E58.6bn 
Workforce : vSifl00 v 7 
Head office: Greenfard, 

7 : 1 ' 


FactFjle 

Sales: £7.98bfl* 

Maitet value: £43.1 bn 
tfwktecKivl.'SW!!: 
Head office: Brentford, 






Top products: Zantac anti-ulcer 
treatment, herpes drug Zovirax, { 

Imgran migraine treatment 
Ventolin asthma dug. i 

, Retrovir and Epivir Aids treatments. 






n Top products: Panadoi PainkBer 
■Ai Andrew's fiver sate. Aqialresh and 
j.. J Mactean toothpaste, NfcorettB 
jjw anti-smoWng patches, Semxat 
|Sj antidepressant. Tagamet anti-ulcer 
Kj Aug, Ribera, Lucazade. 


‘Satomon Smith Barter forecasts 
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Richard Sykes 
j Executive Chairman 




Jan Leschly 
Chief Executive 


World's ten largest pharmaceutical companies 

Country Pharmaceutical 


World's ten largest companies 


GlaxD WeHcorae/SmifoKDBe Beecham. 

Merck 

Novartis 

Bristol Myers Squibb 
Pfizer. 

Roche 

Ameifcai Home Products ' 

Johnson & Johnson 


sates £bn 

22.7 


Hoechst 


Switzerland * 

13.4 

US 

12.2 

US 

10.7 

Switzerland 

10.5 m 

US 

10.5 1 

• • jg, 

US 

8.9 | 

Germany 

' 8.2 ! 

US 

7.4 I 


General Electric. 

Royal Dutch/Shell 

Glaxo WeHcome/SnuUiKBne Beecham 
Microsoft 


Exxon 

Coca-Cola 


Nippon Telegraph & Telephone 

Merck 

Toyota 


Country 

Market value 
£bn 

US ' 


UK/Netfi 

191 

\ UK . 

: isr 

US 

160 

:.us 

l. W 

US 

151 

us 

r 151 

Japan 

146 : 

US’ 


Japan 

117 


The way the mega-merger between Glaxo 
Wellcome and SmithKlme Beecham was 
hatched is an extraordinary tale which in- 
volves two men agreeing on the largest ever 
deal in corporate history in a matter of days. 

It was only last Saturday that Sir Richard 
Sykes, the wiry Yobshireman who chairs 
Glaxo WeQcomc, made the crucial telephone 
call to Jan Leschly, his opposite number at 
SmithKIine Beecham. Sir Richard was at his 
home in London while Mr Leschly was in 
Philadelphia. The Glaxo man congratulated 
Mr Leschly on the company's proposed deal 
with American Home Products (AHP), but 
suggested there was another way of creating 
a powerful new force in the drugs industry 
- a Glaxo/S mi IhKline merger. 

Mr Leschly was a receptive audience. 
The charismatic Dane, who once ranked in 
the top 10 in men's world tennis, had already 
started to cool on the AHP deal. The 
reason, it is understood, was that Jack 
Stafford the chairman of AHP, had decided 
he wanted to stay on in an active role in the 
enlarged group. Previously, it was thought 
that Mr Stafford, who has not been in the 
best of health, would step aside. 

Though Mr Leschly would have liked a 
deal with AHP the prospect of a tic-up with 
Glaxo was even more attractive. He agreed 
to meet with Sir Richard at a New York 
hotel on Tuesday. Amazingly, it seems that 
the pair managed to agree on most of the 
issues at this one face-to-face meeting. 
Analysts say this is because the two know 
each other well having worked together ai 
Squibbs, the US drugs giant, in the past 

The SmithKIine board met on Thursday 
in Philadelphia to agree the terms. The 
Glaxo board met to do the same m London 
the following day. But as the two companies 
prepared to make the announcement, one 
key task remanded Mr Leschly bad to place 
the telephone call Lo Mr Stafford to teU him 
that their deal was off. The reaction, 
sources say, “was not exactly polite” 

— Nigel Cope 


with SmithKIine investors hold- 
ing the remaining 40.5 per 
cent. Sir Richard Sykes, Glaxo’s 
chairman, will be executive 
chairman of the combined 
group. Jan Leschly, chief ex- 
ecutive of SmithKUne. will be 
chief executive. 

The merger will provide a 
fees bonanza for the investment 
banks. Lazar ds, which is advis- 


ing Glaxo, and Morgan Stanley, 
which is representing Smith- 
KIine, could net fees of £100m, 
according to some estimates. 

Analysts say the merger is 
likely to prompt another wave 
off consolidation in the phar- 
maceuticals industry. Drug 
company shares are expected to 
soar today as traders try to spot 
the next bid or merger target. 


Zeneca yesterday dismissed 
suggestions that it would be 
forced to seek alliances in 
order to combat the Glaxo- 
SmithKline behemoth. “The 
company has been very suc- 
cessful in developing a drug 
portfolio in the past few years 
and there is no reason why that 
should not continue." a 
spokesman said. 


Zeneca has concentrated 
on two areas, cardiovascular 
drugs and cancer treatments. 

Hoechst, the German drugs 
group said the Glaxo merger 
would intensify international 
competition. “If the industry 
concentration process con- 
tinues, then all industry par- 
ticipants will have to re-think 
their positioning." it said. 


Heron spreads its wings in 
£500m European expansion 


Heron International, Gerald Reason's property group, is 
planning to spend £175m developing four leisure and enter- 
tainment complexes on large sites in Stockholm, Lille, 
Barcelona and Madrid. Each site will contain a megaplex 
cinema operator, and win be surrounded by themed restau- 
rants and bars, family entertainment centres and health clubs. 
Heron intends to invest a total of £5 00m in European leisure 
projects over the next four years. 


Robinson to step 
down from BSkyB 


City split on need for rate rise this week 


Sports chains set for deals 


Gerry Robinson is preparing to 
step down as chairman of 
British Sky Broadcasting 
(BSkyB), the satellite broad- 
caster, in the next few months. 
Mr Robinson, who also chairs 
Granada, the media and leisure 
group, is understood to have 
been considering the move for 
some time, though he has yet 
lo make a final decision. 

The step would leave the 
way open for Jfrome Seydoux, 
chairman of the French media 
group Palhe and currently a 
non-executive director, to take 
aver the position. 

Mr Robinson, who has held 
the post since December 1994, 
has recently taken on the job of 
chairman of the Arts Council. 
But industry insiders dismissed 
the suggestion that Mr Robin- 
son, who prides himself on his 
short working hours, was seek- 
ing to reduce his workload. 
The news comes amid signs 


of mounting tension between 
BSkyB and British Digital 
Broadcasting (BDB), the 
digital broadcaster in which 
Granada has a 50 per cent 
stake. 

Last month, it emerged that 
BSkyB had issued a writ agains t 
Granada and Carlton, the other 
shareholder in BDB, after the 
two groups stalled on a £70m 
payment. BSkyB is also in- 
volved in a stand-off with the 
Premier League about extend- 
ing its rights to show live foot- 
ball matches to BDB. 

Mr Robinson is likely to be 
quizzed about his position on 
Tuesday, when BSkyB reveals 
its interim results. Analysts 
expect pre-tax profits to fall to 
between £123m and £140m 
due to the rising cost of sports 
rights and the costs of launch- 
ing digital satellite television, 
scheduled for June. 

- Peter Thai Larsen 


Leading economists are split on 
the possibility of another interest 
rale increase this week as mem- 
bers of the Bank of England's 
Monetary Policy Committee 
(MPC) meet on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

Some City economists hold 
firm to their view that the cost 
of borrowing needs to increase 
again. In a paper published this 
morning, Michael Dicks of , 
Lehman Brothers argues that 
more weight should be placed 
on indicators of inflationary 


pressure such as higher earn- 
ings growth than on signs of 
weakness in manufacturing, 
like the latest CBI surveys. 

Mr Dicks says: “Certainly 
the call is a close one. Bul if 
rates are not raised, then it will 
require some awfully good news 
on the inflation front to prevent 
a hike later in the year.” 

The Bank's “Inflation Re- 
port" this month was likely to 
have to show a higher forecast 
for inflation than its prediction 
in November because of higher- 


tban-expected figures in the 
meantime, he said. 

On the other hand, the 
“shadow MFC” today advises the 
real thing to leave rates un- 
changed, although on a split vote. 

This group - consisting of 
nine monetarist economists 
such as Sir Alan Walters, once 
adviser to Margaret Thatcher. 
Professor Patrick M inford, and 
Professor Peter Spencer of 
Birkbeck College - concluded 
that the recent figures failed to 
give a consistent picture of 


where the economy was head- 
ing. The uncertainty swung the 
vote in favour of inaction. 

A survey of small and 
medium-sized businesses in 
manufacturing, published this 
morning by the Confederation 
of British Industiy and char- 
tered accountants Pannell Ken- 
Foster, confirmed the subdued 
outlook in manufacturing. Busi- 
ness confidence fell to a five- 
year low. with export optimism 
down for the fifth lime r unning . 

-Diane Coyle 


The rapid growth of sports retailers is likely to prompt a period 
of takeover activity and increased price competition as the 
big operators battle far market share. A survey published today 
by Verdict Research says that though consumer demand for 
sports dothing will grow, it is unlikely that the larger chains, 
such as JJB Sports and Sports Division, will be able to realise 
their growth ambitions through organic expansion alone. JD 
Sports is considered the most vulnerable to a takeover, after 
a profits warning last year and a poor Christmas trading state-, 
ment. But smaller operators could also be gobbled up. Vfcrdkt 
alsowamed that Tesco's plan to offer of cut price Nike merchan- 
dise would not work as “streetwise consumers do not want 
to buy such products from a supermarket”. 


Sir Neil Shaw to retire 


Ex-paymaster general calls for ‘millennium bug’ tax break 


A former Treasury minister will today call 
for the Government to give British firms a 
tax break to allow them to rid their com- 
puters of the millennium computer bug. The 
call is part of a package of measures which 
suggests levying a windfall tax on computer 
firms whidi arc profiting from the problem. 

Lord Cope of Berkeley, who was pay- 
master general for two years in the last 
government, has asked Gordon Brown, the 


Chancellor, to introduce an allowance 
which would permit firms to write off all 
spending on tackling the millennium bug 
against tax in the year the cost is incurred. 

“At this stage of what is increasingly look- 
ing like a disaster scenario for the UK econ- 
omy, a meaningful lead needs to be taken 
by the Government," he said. 

The Government has attempted to in- 
crease awareness of the issue among films 


by launching Action 2000. Margaret Beckett, 
the President of the Board of Trade, is to 
chair a Cabinet committee on the problem, 
which involves computers recognising the 
year as a two rather than a four-digit figure. 

However, surveys have shewn th3t 
many firms cannot afford to tackle the bug, 
raising the prospect of mass bankruptcies 
when systems fail. 

-Peter 77jo/ Larsen 


Sir Neil Shaw is expected to announce his retirement as chair- 
man of Tate & Lyle at the sweetener group's annual meeting 
on Tuesday, lndustiy analysts have long expected Sir Neil, 
who has been at the helm of Tate Sc Lyle for over u decade 
and is approaching his 69th birthday, to step down. He is likely 
to be succeeded by Lynton Wilson, the chairman of Canadian 
telecom group BCE, who will become non-executive chairman 


Rank silent on MD’s position 


STOCK MARKETS 


INTEREST RATES 
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FTSE 100 


UK interest rates 
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Rank Group refused to comment yesterday on whether one 
of its executive directors might leave the group following a 
failed boardroom coup at the beleaguered Hard Rock Caf£ . 
to Holidays company. There has been speculation that John 
Garrett, managing director of Rank’s leisure division, might 
leave after a group of directors tried to unseat Andrew Tbare, 
the chief executive who has presided over a dramatic fall in 
Rank's share price. Sir Denys Henderson, the former ICT 
executive who is now chairman of Rank, is thought to have 
backed Mr Teare. ; 


Vauxhall wins £lbn contract 
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-1.67 Polar 
■0.98 D-Mark 

-0.55 Yen 

■0.38 £ index 


Dollar 

Fma-i Wkttg 'Ttiy 

1.6344 -3.29c 1.6140 Sttrtmn 

2.9BD1 4-1.7601 2.6412 D-Mark 

207.37 -Y2.84 196,67 'tin 

105.00 +0.10 95.20 S telex 


Mhf mat Trigs 

0.6119 +1 21 p 0.6196 

1.8295 +4.9am 1.6405 

12673 +¥1,26 121.36 

109.60 1.60 102.00 


Vauxhall Motors has signed a car contract worth m excess - 
of £lbn - the biggest ever in the UK - with National Car • 
Rental, the car hire group. The deal requires \fcuxhall to supply 
more than 60,000 new cars in equal tranches over the next : 
three years. It will provide the new Astra range, its Corsa, 
Vectra and Omega models, as well as some vans. 
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Barclays ventures aboard 


MAIN PRICE CHANGES 
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113.30 3.10 110.48 
160.00 3.60 154.44 
BS7.25 6.00 


Barclays Private Equity, the venture capital arm of Raidas'. 
Capital, is to open a new office in Germany, reflecting the, 
tieod for venture capitalists to seek more deals in continental 
Europe. The move comes as the group, which has changed ; 

in i n «7 whh*! i B ^ PriVat ? E < uil 3 f * confirmed a record year 
m 1997 with 21 deals completed with a total value of£5$2m.- 
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an Asian recovery could shape up 

I .... real for ourl 
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The key question for Lhc world economy, 
and global asset prices, today is how fast 
the crisis economies of Asia can be 
expected to recover from their recent 
debacle. All economic crises have their 
own particular charactcrstics. and it is 
unlikely that the pattern of recoveiy 

front- the Asian crisis will exactly replicate aruniu pci u;iit iuuuw iu 
any particular historical precedent. The the jwo relevant years, while in the in- 
nature of any Asian recovery will naturally dusjrial economies GDP declines by 
depend on many things - the policy abgul 8 per cent relative to trend in these 
response, the global backdrop for capital two years, and then declines by a 

flOWS " n 1 aL ■».*L !_*. « 1 .j> ■•■UiiiiMiiniit iKane 


crisis itsAf. growth drops sharply below 
trend aw this continues to worsen for at 
least Kfinoaths after the crisis breaks. 

Thejotal decline in GDP relative to 
trend jn the two years surrounding the 
crisis it phenomenally large. In the Latin 
American economies, GDP declines by 
around 12 per cent relative to trend over 


exchange rate for several years prior to crisis and stock 

the onset of the crisis. This appreciation 
peaks at or just before the crisis breaks, 


fromwhich point onwards the ^o^«ra^P« ccnLltold 

Uve exchange rate begins to decline. cenL - F* ^ 6>5 per cent per annum, j^ current levels, though it * 

S2t££S.S^£ S&~=S SSS3£: 
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whether there are any broad patterns i? the conclusions are more dubious. In Lhe total returns dip sJuipfy m around 40 per cent. In both cases, domestic interest rates which typical^ 

o^forsomeumeTOihe^s, 

rive figures which arc relevant for in- 


* uie giurai raucurap iui capital mi yeuiv anu uicu ua-iiim uj u 

flows in general, the interplay with 3fcer cent inthc subsequent year, name, 

domestic politics, etc. It is fairly dear that Jierc is a fairly consistent pattern that high levels that helped trip 

there will be significant differences be- jbDP relative to trend declines by some Finally, turning to to ^ 

tween countrieTin these respects, just as .ft to 12 per cent. bonds or stort-iermdep^Bfagamm^- 

there have been wide disparities between 5 In other aggregates, especially those sured m dollars), there is agam uge 
individual episodes in past crises. - relating to asset prices, there is rather more ability between | n . y*. case . 


past 1 — — 

Nevertheless, it is interesting 


past historical episodes which might bfc 
instructive for the Asian case. In tl£ 
accompanying graph and table, the imp£l 

nf 1 1 rmpvirwtc hanlrmo k irapprf (Ml. 


_ rt j I year prior 

industrial economies. In each casi, the set of the crisis, 
onset of the ends is defined to owur at Over this period, market indices in dot- 

time zero, and we trace the development lar terms typically rise four-fold. Howev- 
of various economic and markcj aggro- er, from that point onwards, stock markets 
gates in the years several years rfeceding begin to decline. In the two years prior to 
and following the crisis. / the crisis, they typically lose around onc- 

It is interesting to nolelhal some quarter of their pep value, while in the 
patterns do appear to replkap themselves crisis thev anninximatelv 

from one crisis to anolher/fn particular, 
the pattern of real gross domestic product 
(GDP) growth relative if trend appears 
to be fairly consistent. tfrth in the Latin 
American economies <pd in the industrial 
economies. Real GD? tends to rise much 
more rapidly than tend in the run-up to 
the crisis, but gro/h typically drops be- 
low trend oroun^l- to 24 months before 


ing the crisis, but then they typically arouMwpra^^ would jj^e following the crisis, 

la positive teiritoiy for wo pt^ent short- 

.SgSSsjii-— 

eresl rates ao local currenqr deposits- “£ ^ESSS" SSLA' o f 

rc^^setx.ndyoaxofre- 
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return 
years 
investors 
interest rates 


lhe crisis starts/hen, jn ihe year of the 



wards, there is a rebound in slock prices, 
a rebound which cumulates to well over 
50 per cent in Lhe third and fourth year 
following the crisis. 

Turning to real exchange rates, there 
is once again a somewhat more consistent 
pattern in Latin American cases than in 
industrial economies. In the former, there 
is typically a sharp appreciation in lhe real 


impact of banking crisis on SDP Impart of previous ^ 

%. GDP relative to trend Bofcw ^ *5«« 
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US forced 


— —f 7 

to epse regulation as banks head for London 


Uve crisis L-uu — - 

coveiy, they see™ generally to be con- 
siderably smaller than stock market 
returns measured in dollars. 

Overall, then, past experience suggests 
the Asian crisis economies will perma- 
nently lose at least 10 per eem of tour 
GDP as a result of the recent debacle, that 
their real exchange rates will never 
to pre-crisis, and that their stock marked 
may take five years to regam lost gr ound^ 
However, given the extraoi^naiy extent 
of recent collapses, there should sbll be 
some useful money to be made by thiwe 
brave investors who are willing to look for 
a partial rebound in asset prices over the 
next few years. 


Poor management at the root of 
one-in-five business failures 


mo agnom i na 
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. The Securities and Exchange 
_ Commission (SEC)r is being 
• forced to drastically reduce its 
capital and other regulatory re- 
- qunements on New York-based 
: investment banks in an effort 
to stem a flight of securities 
business to London- 
• At least one US investment/ 
IL bank has identified London/ 

; ■Jy the most attractive centre aJk 
k world for trading derivatiy/ 0 " 

stroments and other secup^’ 
according to source ^ 31 t * ie 
. . World Economic ft *™' 5 an_ 

. nual meeting m^* vos - Switzer- 
land. The has/* planning to 


shift signified parts of its 
business toEondoD over the 
next year/the absence of ac- 
tion by 1^ SEC. 

, ferision is understood 
t0 b^e been taken after study- 
relative merits of more 
dm 50. countries, including a 
^mmber of oflshore centres Eke 
the Cayman w^nds- Ultimately, 
it came down to a choice be- 
tween Switzerland and the UK, 
with London selected because 
of its strong infrastructure and 
benign regulatory environment. 

The sources cited the UK's 
“rational regulatory approach” 


including its move to a single 
regulator for the City, the Fin- 
ancial Services Authority. This 
was favourably compared with 
New York's “byzantine" regu- 
latcay obligations. The capital re- 
quirements of regulators in New 
York were also more onerous. 

The SEC has reacted to 
threats of a mass desertion to 
the UK and other financial 
centres tty proposing special 
measures to reduce the capital 
and other regulatory require- 
ments for certain forms of busi- 
ness. including the so-called 
“broker dealer light” rule. 


However, another leading 
Will Street securities house 
warned that London stood to 
lose its position as Europe's 
leading financial centre after 
the introduction of the single 
currency. 

Howard Lutnick, chief exec- 
utive of Cantor Fitzgerald, said 
that whichever centre managed 
to establish a benchmarking 
instrument for sovereign debt 
after European Economic and 
Monetary Union, it would 
automatically become the lead- 
ing financial centre. Since this 
was likely to be a German or 


French instrument, there was 
every possibility of London 
losing Us pre-eminent role. 

Mr Lutnick insisted that 
Europe would need to develop 
and integrate its capital and 
fixed-income markets if the 
euro was to gain “currency su- 
premacy” over the dollar. The 
US debt market was far more 
advanced than anything in Eu- 
rope, Mr Lutnick said. 

“Without the impediment of 
foreign exchange, European 
business will seek cross-border 
financing -creating tremendous 
competition between banks. 


dllU aigpIlUivauv m 

sure on cost of funds,” he said- 
He added: “If France, Ger- 
many, Italy or the UK establish 

themselves as the European 
benchmark, the European mar- 
ket will gravitate towards that 
centre as it will offer the cheap- 
est source of funds. 

“However, if this bench mark 
is not created, then the euro will 
always struggle to compete^ with 
the dollar as a reserve anrewy- 
In those circumstances, the de- 
fault centre will be London.” 

-Jeremy Warner 
Davos, Switzerland 


Poor or inexperienced manag- 
ement was responsible for 

swelling the jobless total by 
around 70,000 in 1996/97, de- 
spite tbe economy experiencing 
near boom conditions. 

The umbrella body for re- 
ceivers and liquidators in the 
UK, the Society of Practitioners 
of Insolvency (SP1) has found 
that of 230,000 jobs put at risk 
through company collapses in 

the period, around a third were 

due to poor management. 

The SPFs seventh company 
insolvency survey riiows manag- 
ement-related factors were the 


main cause of failure in about 
4,000 of the 15,783 company col- 
lapses in the period covered. 

Even more worrying, accord- 
ing to Brendan Gilfoyle, SP1 
president, is that failures due to 
poor cash flow and lack of work- 
ing capital have risen rapidly. 
They now account for just over 
a fifth of failures, up from 16 per 
cent in the previous 12 months. 

Mr Gilfoyle added: “I am 
certain better cash-flow man- 
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and a healthier economy/ 

- John Wittcock 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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MOUYMAID* 

Secure Your Future With Molly Maid 
What do you want in a business? 

* A ?>roTen Business System - . 

Mofly Maid has been operating m the UK since 

* To Meet a Universal, Ongoing Need - 
Dust every day in evwy home! 

* / aw Investment and Overheads - _ 

Franchise lee £7.800 + VAT and there's little woitang 

capital 

* Regular, Repeat Business 

FraiSas taM tlKur tasmcsM on , 
loyal customer base ... 

mS wttblM' “““"S'* 

oo-soins support from 

ftSsKK* no, toguur 

To Sid out more, can free 00 0800 500 »0 

BRITISH 
FRANCHISE 

ASSOCLOTON FS2C7S 

PXJLL member 




Franchises 


The search for vour, 

own executive DUSmeSS ends here 
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You should 
be talking 
to us... 
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COST MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Affiliated 

profession^ nationvv,deo«o^w 
beoperatine En some of the fastest 

the “J* and 

overhead costs. . 

A&such, you will become 

asSsB-S 
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' ^ **** 
&#an Alltel Co ^. 

iMai^ementCcwisuhant: 

! So tec's Start talking- 
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Franchise 

Exhibitions 

1998 ... 


MANCHESTER 
The G-Mex Centre 
6th & 7th February 

LONDON 

Hall 1. Wembley 

17th & 1 8th April 

GLASGOW 

SECC 

26th & 2/th June 


The leading 
forum tor the 
promotion of 
quality 
franchising^ 


QUALITY HUNCHES ad 
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BIEE ADVICE 

RE sMNAWWQWAira 
mneiY of Buseos sectors 
wraMurnt brochure 

MtKhcvbawMMjwl 
you book 1<wlfc 

San»tsl* 

tOKaxna- 

I PMonUlExhUnncdi 0171 7577380 


4000 FRANCHISEES 
CAN'T BE WRONG 


Earn** Europe; No. 

UmaMimy are opentag SO NEW AREAS U, THE MIDLANDS 
AND SOUTH. 

YOU. hate otter been jo seture. 

3S*i of par UK Fnmchltea have mne taken a 2*1 or more 
taaineaei. ehnafy tnScartng 
THE EISMANN SYSTEM REALLY WORKS. 

WE hate newer made Ir so easy » hate jramm hmaa*. For 
the first 6 months - having Invested ONLTCJO ■ yon am TRY 
* BEFORE YOU BUY. 

AND. with a S&fiuncing opportmlty now ar aOMr. t he lAOOO 
franchise fee can be -paid" vtithom even knowing a.! 

WITH, no further nvrking capital required, you needn't worry 
about the money -Just concentrate on 12 horn a day 6 days a 
week! 

I if you would like to know more about this unique business. 

Telephone: (24hrs/ 7 days) 01536 275458 




Ticket HC.ine: 0171 727 8400. Tickets 010 
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SPORTSWEAR MAKES MONEY! 



Services 
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Trading Limited 


■ Hdp develop ft« dap £5,45. 

Teh 01788 S33233 for Info 
jx-ATTIBED ON CENTRAL TELEVISION 


Siteo STICKY PRINTS -I 

“brhjliant SELF ADHEAWE “ 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

ON AN EASY TO PEEL 
BACKING .SHEET. 

Produced from negatives. 

*■ mographs or shafts. 

express sticky prints are 
available in a range of 
6 convenient sizes 

from £4.50/100- — - - h ^ 

tor flintier irtfacmstion ana 

UCfviClA IPiBUSTTVAL eSTTATE. ILKLEV. 

VVEST VORK9HIRE- 

TEL: 6Q2T2S FAX 01943 604343 
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Communications 2 


international, calls 

USA SP 

X4p MALAYSIA 29P 
1$P NIGERIA 35P 
45p SINGAPORE 22p 
39P SOUTH AFRICA 35P 
22p SOUTH KOREA 35p 
IA 4SP ZIMBABWE 49P 

LOCAL AND NATIONAL CALLS 5P 
ALL MAJOR 9 FREE ACCESS NUMBER 
CREDIT* CLEAR DIGITAL LINES 
CARDS ®NO HIDDEN charges 

ACCEPTED *24 HOUR A CCE SS 
f AH. WOW *PBE PAID SERVICE 


AUSTRALIA 
EUROPE 
GHANA 
INDIA 
JAPAN 
KENYA 



Opportunities 
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CASH IN ON TMK QOURNg^BOHAnZA 


SHARE IN OUR SUC 
nm—tiim nt trom m 
WATCH THE HO*W 
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02) 625560 NOW 


for Your k*o Pmc* 


INVESTORS WANTED 


Last few investors required for themed 
Restaurant/Cafe in Oxford City Centre. 
This is a unique and exciting project with 
great potential. 

For details please 

Tel/Fax 01296 655648 


International 
business 
front home. 

Big profits fast! 

Call 0181 236 4817 

and just listen. 

(Not MLM or franchising) 


Amazing! 

£150-1600 p m . quietly 

being earned homo-based, 
full or part-time. 

Car and Phone essential. 

Don't just sit there^ 
FREE REPORT; 

0800 458 0010 
(24hra, leave detetel 
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Lakeland views dash over money, cars and cou 


A car touring route proposed for 
the western fringe of the Lake 
District has run into trouble. 

The plan conflicts with wise 
words about curbing the motor 
car. But, as Stephen Goodwin , 
Heritage Correspondent, reports, 
when jobs are at stake, green 
goats look like coming second. 


One thing is certain. When the wfaite-on- 
brown signs go ap around Egremont they 
will not bear the legend bestowed on the 
unprepossessing little town by the come- 
dian and folk singer Mike Harding. “Egre- 
mont - Gateway to Obtivia” was the title 
of a cruelly funny monologue about the 
post-industrial wasteland of the West 
Cumbrian coast. 

Cut off by the Lakeland fells from the 
main transport arteries, it has always felt 
a place apart. Harding joked in the Sev- 
enties that anyone wearing a crash helmet 
was liable to be kicked to death by lads with 
long hair. “They dunk if s the Roundheads 
coming back.” 

But in truth the economy of West 
Cumbria needs all the visitors it can get. 
Iron and coal min es shut down long ago, 
leaving the area heavily dependent on 
British Nuclear Fuel's reprocessing plant 
at Sellafieid. Even there, construction 
and other jobs have tailed off. 

To tempt people away from the National 
Park, at least for a day trip, a 50-mile dr- 


BY STEPHEN 
GOODWIN 
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cular tour has been devised. If the scheme 
goes ahead as planned, 40 signs will guide 
tourists round the route and 12 more will 
mark and describe former mining towns 
and villages, such as Cleator Moor or 
Frizington. 

This weekend was the deadline for pub- 
lic comments on the scheme which has al- 
ready gained the cautious approval of 
Cumbria County Council's economy and 
environment committee. However, the 
decision to promote car touring in the face 
of government advice and the council’s own 
policy has provoked protests. 

In a strongly worded submission, the 
Friends of the Lake District said the pro- 
posal was “fundamentally in conflict with 
current thinking on sustainable tourism and 
transport”. Nor is there likely to be much 
gain for the West Cumbrian economy, daim 
the Friends, pointing out that day trippers 
are “notoriously small spenders”. 

“In addition, many visitors currently 
come to West Cumbria because of its peace 
and tranquillity compared to the central 
Lakes. If further commercial tourism is 
encouraged, the qualities they seek will be 
destroyed.” 

But the conservationists' objections 
are rejected by the Cumbria Tourist Board 
and Copeland Borough Council, the body 
putting up most of the £72,800 cost. Pub- 
lic transport is "practically non-existent” 
in the area and basic signing is needed 
in any case for some of the straggling 
settlements. 

“Our aim as a council is to make sure 
there is the potential for employment," said 
John Hughes, economic development of- 
ficer for Copeland. He knows that even on 
wet days hordes of motorists are not go- 
ing to flock in from Keswick, but there 




Green and pleasant land: Tourists 
flock every year to the 
co untr y si de of West Cumbria 
(above), but tend to stay within 
the National Park itself; rather 
than venture into local 
communities (left). So, to bring 
the trippers and their money to 
Cumbrian shops, pubs and cafes, 
the coundl is proposing a 
signposted route for motor tours. 
This, however, has provoked 
strong prot e st s from 
conservationists. Right: a postcard 
recalling the days before pollution 
raised environmental concerns 
Photographs: John Voos 
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could be enough to keep the heritage mine 
at Egremont and the attractions in the port 
of Whitehaven in business and providing 
jobs, along with a wool centre and sundry 
cafes and pubs. Some might even grow. 

Councillors keen to promote develop- 
ment along the coastal strip often shake a 
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metaphorical fist at the Friends of the Lake 
District and at the park authorities who by 
to preserve the western lakes as the quiet 
part of the national park. Even if the sign- 
ing scheme goes ahead, there are doubts 
over some of the lay-bys proposed where 
the route abuts the park. 

TWo other “leisure drives or themed 
tours” have also been devised. A 55-mile 
“Back o’ Skiddaw” tour to the north of the 
national park would lake motorists over the 
fells towards the Solway Plain. More con- 
troversially, the Black Combe Tour is al- 
most entirety within the park in the 
beautiful Duddon Valley- Eskdale area. 

The county council has yet to make any 
derision on these tours. Officials have 
warned that the Black Combe route is “par- 
ticularly sensitive”. But Jan Darrall, assis- 
tant secretary of the Friends, fears that if 
the Coast Tour goes ahead it will set a pre- 
cedent for deeper encroachments into 
the park. 



SEND A VALENTINE MESSAGt 
TO YOUR LOVED ONE AND YOU COUu*/ 
A WEEKEND FOR TWO AT 

HENLOW GRANGE HEALTH FARM. I 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


Once again this year THE INDEPENDENT will be publishing your 
romantic, mysterious, funny and just plain daft messages to your loved one. 

In time for Valentines day we will send on your behalf an anonymous card informing 
them to look for their personal message in The Independent on Saturday. 
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27 Agony felt by soldiers in 
the wrong (7) • 


the wrong (7) • 

28 Last in goes next, remem- 
ber (7) 

DOWN 

1 Madly spend Pole’s money 


then clear out (7) 

2 Tiling's a bit of a non- 


starter (7) 
Working St 


3 Working Stateside by the 
end of June (23) 


across 

I Economical issue involv- 
ing area (7) 

5 American poet’s wife is 
followed by assassin (7) 

9 Permit English union lead- 
ers to enter food plant (7) 

10 Very little rent or tiny tear 
(7) 

II Substitute's the scorer for 
City (9) 

12 Superior to former politi- 
cal unit. we’re told (5) 

13 Occasion when plane's on 


time (5) 

15 Not up to the mark and 
showing stress (9) 

17 Cruel but lacking courage 

19 holiday centre’s stock is 


19 Holiday centre’s stock is 
cut by a quarter (5) 

22 Will find exit (5) 

23 Slight period of difficulty ? 


Slight period of difficulty 

(W) . ^ 

Said I noticed monstrosity 


25 Said I noticed monstrosity 
(7) 

26 Meeting one sails 
through? (7) 


end of June (23) 

4 English river bird swallow- 
ing feed (5,4) 

5 Line up indudes one 
Dutch composer (5) 

6 It’s come out about right 
with one of equal measure 

( 9 ) , , 

7 Sort of a calm, greeting 
Biblical prophet (7) 

8 Gill’s name one had a 
legend, about (7) 

14 In front of otter he dis- 
turbed (23,4) 

16 Cany out duties for free 

17 Prince Henry was first to 
get weapon (7) 

18 Awful trauma engulfs Eu- 
ropean sports person (7) 

20 As long as there’s a way to 
get inside pipe (7) 

21 Understand boy’s traced 
leak (7) 

23 Able to join a section 
shortly (5) 

24 Approaching Turkish capi- 
tal after dark (5) 



The best and most original message published .in The Independent will win a 
wonderful weekend for two at HENLOW GRANGE HEALTH FARM in Bedfordshire with a 
runner-up prize of a ‘Top To Toe” d ay for two. 


All you have to do now is compose your message and follow the instructions below, then start to 
dream of a foil body massage, fecial, indoor swimming pool, whirlpool, sauna, steam room, plunge 
pool, gym and a relaxation programme and of course a well earned meal ! 


YOUR DETAILS (in capfuls) 


Daytime Telephone 
No 


Write your message above and tick your option ( afl prices inclusive of VAT ) 
If In a foreign language please attach English translation. 


8 words for £9.95 + extra words at f\ each ZZi 
3cm x I column box advert for £50 CJ 
As above phis extra centimetres at £15 each □ 


^ « c ___ 

coupon to The hdmndeac Wandne. Chstifed Dept One CanadTscin™ ^ 

or 'dghone 0171 93 2000 taMoTwO . Ekt 5DL 


ALL MESSAGES TO BE RECEIVED 5Y 12 NOCK WS3Vi=SSAY ?SBS , JAp „ 

If yw do not wtah so be sent doalb on pro&CB or service u recmnnwid^ Tile In&perclent pteiK tid( h,r, u 
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